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The Soviet Bid for Technological Leadership 


AJOR wars fought with nuclear weapons would bring 
and the West is shifting more and more to the economic 


sphere. Essential for success in this field is technological 
eadership, and after last year’s contacts with the West the Russians 


eem to be confident that they will wrest this leadership from us very — 


oon. If world domination can Ae achieved without a war, so much 

he better. — 

To most people the idea that Russia may overtake the West seems 

antastic. . How can a country, starting only a short time ago with such 
, severe handicap, be in a position to challenge the West in its very 

wn field? How can her scientists, working under the shadow of a 

uthlessly enforced ideology, be a match for those of the free world? 

3eliefs of this sort have been strengthened by the American spy hunt 
vhich has implanted in people’s minds the idea that Russia can 

rogress only by stealing other nations’ so-called ‘ secrets ’. This absurd 

dea dies hard in spite of all evidence to the contrary, such as Russia’s 

eading part in the development of the hydrogen weapons, and thus 

he warnings uttered by a few scientists during the last years have been 

rushed aside. Only now are politicians beginning to awaken to the 

gers of our position, and public interest has at last been attracted 
o this ~smehe of “utmost importance and urgency by Sir Winston 


t speech. — 

understand Russia’s rapid advance we must first consider the 
pC role of scientific and technological manpower. Scientists 

ble for the fundamental knowledge that lies at the basis of 

technologists for applying the new knowledge to 

chines and industrial plant. It is the number and 

le that determine the state of technology and thus 
of industrial parics aeae ever increasing 


_- 
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civilisation to an end, and the struggle between the Soviets — 
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extent, the technologists who matter most are those educated at 


university level. There are various reasons for this, the most important 
being that nowadays it is those best versed in the fundamentals of 


science who make the real advances in technology. Think, for example, 


of atomic energy, of modern telecommunication, or of the chemical 
industry. - 

From the start the Russians have understood these two points and 
have concentrated their efforts on building up a high-level community 
of scientists and engineers. It has been known for some years that ever 
increasing numbers have been coming from their schools of higher 
education; by 1954 greater numbers than in the whole non-communist 
world together. We have learnt, through last year’s mutual visits, that 
their quality. is excellent. Our scientists have been deeply impressed 
with the keenness of their Russian Opposite numbers and with their 


_ achievements in the fields of the physical sciences and of engineering. 


This result has largely been achieved by careful attention to science 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools, and particularly by 
producing abundant numbers of teachers well educated at university 
level. For a high proportion of Russian boys and girls, school is 
followed by five-year courses at universities or at institutes of tech- 


nology, and it would be foolish to try to comfort ourselves by thinking 


that their education is so doctrinaire as to be worthless. 

The Russians have learnt that they cannot force people to produce 
good ideas, and, in the physical sciences at least, there is almost no 
party line to toe. In order to obtain sufficient numbers and high enough 
quality they rely on the incentive system. Scientists and engineers 
receive very high salaries, indeed relatively much higher than in the 
West. The-cream of scientists and technologists, the Academicians, 
belong to the élite; in a country with much lower standards of living 
than ours they have a flat in Moscow, a country house, a car and 


‘ 


fens cere in ais ae to other | 
The Academy of Sciences, with its 1 
"double that number of Corresponding Members, is a most powerful 
institution which covers a much wider field than, say, the Royal Society — 
of London. The Academy is directly responsible for all fundamental — 
_ scientific research and controls about 100 research institutes employing 
over 10,000 scientists of university standard. In addition, it co-ordinates 
in a loose, but efficient, manne: all the activities concerning science and 
technology. In a way, therefore, the Academy of Sciences exercises the 
functions of a Ministry of Science and Technology. 

Funds available for research are almost unlimited, and this is illus- 
trated by an episode which occurred at the Geneva Conference last 
summer. The Russians are just finishing an enormous particle-accelerator 
for academic research, popularly known as an ‘ atom-smasher ’. 
machine, which will outclass anything the West can produce for the next 
few years, would cost about £15,000,000 to build here. An American 
asked the Russian in charge of this machine how he got the necessary 
‘What do you mean? ’ was the reply. ‘ How did you get all that 
money? > *T don’t understand. We decided that this was the machine 
As far as one can tell, the same attitude 


‘s a comfort: 
Academicians ‘and a our 


other sciences So mud 


problem is often attacked separately by several firms, none of 


we needed and so we built it’. 
prevails in all branches of the physical sciences, 

No wonder that under these conditions Russian achievements are 
high and that there aré few things that they cannot do as well as the 
West. At the moment the total technological effort of the West is still 
‘somewhat superior, and the number of engineers in the Soviet Union is 
not quite as large as in the United States. The really worrying aspect 
is the rate of increase of their technological effort and that there is as 
yet no sign of slowing down. 


Ew culease: of the West . 

On the other hand, the manpower output of the West remains more - 
or less stationary. There are many reasons for this, the most important 
_ being the neglect of science teaching in-the schools of Britain and the — 
United States. We have not been able to attract science masters in 

_ sufficient numbers and of high enough quality. This lack of able 
teachers means that much too small a proportion of our younger 
generation is being inspired to take up science. The worst of it is that 
the position is bound to deteriorate further. Government and industry 
are in urgent need of more scientists and attract too many of those 
who should become science masters. This means still fewer scientists 

- in the new generation, thus still fewer science masters in the future, 

and so on. We have a spiral spiralling inwards which threatens the very 
existence of our future scientific community—although there is no 
dearth of potential scientists in the ranks of the new generation. We 
have only to look at the hordes of Walter Mittys who travel through 
outer space. Many of these poor creatures might have been on their 

_ way to becoming real scientists if they. had met an inspired teacher. 
Then they would know about the excitement of discovering the ways 

of Nature, and would not waste their time with Soe inanities of popular 
science fiction. 

The lack of balance in our schodlagl is Bvisps the most important, 
though by no means the only, cause of our troubles. We have a similar 
lack of balance in our education of technologists. Not only are the 
numbers much too small, but too few are of the right type. An excessive 
proportion of our engineers is educated at the low level of the technical 
colleges, though many would deserve a proper grounding im the funda- 

_ mentals. Here is a second important source of potential high-grade 
- technologists. 

Education in science and technology must be supported by adequate — 

How much does the Government spend on education and. 

training in science and technology at university level, including all 
fundamental research? A little more than one per cent. of what goes 

- into defence. You see to what extent we are standing on one foot only; | 

and it is high time we realised that an essential and ever growing Fast 
of our defence lies outside the military sphere. 

Having such a shortage of scientists and engineers, do we at least use 
them as efficiently as possible? During their educational training, or 

_ shortly afterwards, the majority of them have to serve for two years in 
_ the armed forces, and after that it generally takes them another year 

to find their way back to concentrated work. To take away three years 
during their most formative period and thus weaken still further our. 

- precarious position is, to my mind, indefensible, particularly as in an 

_ emergency they would at once be sent to a laboratory anyway. It is 

worth noting that the Russians do not call = seb with academic: = 
qualifications. 


~ rejected it. 
Ideology | enters the 
into operation; and 


gO the Net oe vitalism that a 


ts say 


not in compartments. 

On the other hand, Paeie. are some fields where sda re 
too much, one example being the aircraft industry. Again the s 
wl 
can muster the runes of scientists necessary for success. et eet 


A Curious Prejudiee. : AF .F 

Our troubles are largely due to Be fact that scientists and _engin 
—often condescendingly called ‘ experts ’"—have too little “say in mat 
which should be primarily their concern. For instance, there are 
too few of them on the boards of directors of industrial sanpaates 
hardly any—and | this is a most serious matter—in the higher ¢ 
Service. This is a consequence of the curious prejudice which 
developed i in Britain during the last hundred years, that a real educa 
is one restricted to shee Contraty to the Greek ideal: of a balar 
education. 

Many of our -ditiadtes could be mitigated by proper renabers 
with other countries of the West, particularly with the United St 
Our need here, however, is not lip service but action. As an exan 
I mention that the first information we had on many important Amer 
developments in the peaceful uses of atomic energy was given to u 
the Geneva Conference at the same time as to the Russians. It is 
_ known that we have no collaboration whatsoever in the atomic weay 
field, but it is not always realised that the consequent duplication 
immobilised a large section of our scarce manpower. The breaking 
of full collaboration in the atomic field at the end of the war 
ae the cause of the West much more than all ‘spies toget 

This must sound to'you like a chaotic state of affairs, and, indeed, : 
Who is responsible for looking after our technological effort? Too m 
people, and this means nobody. Part of the responsibility rests 
the Lord President of the Council, his Department of Scientific 
Industrial Research, and the Atomic Energy Authority; other p 


with the Ministers of Education, of Supply, of Fuel and Power, 


the Admiralty, the Treasury, and the University Grants Commit 
and there is little or no feal co-ordination between these bodies. 
addition, the Government has a number of advisory commit 


- However, these do not seem to wield much influence, judging by 


complete inadequacy of the few belated and half-hearted dat 
deal pi the situation. ss 2 
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Need an tS Plan e ers 2 

All this does not look like doubling our Sandan: of living i in 
next twenty-five. years. What we need is a plan and an agency to 
it through. Unfortunately planning has an ideological ring, so muc 


that many people regard the absence of a plan as a merit. Howe 


the highly complex pattern of all industrial countries, whatever t 
political colour, does demand a plan—or call it an over-all policy. 
must have a long-term policy, an essential part of which would be 
adjustment of our educational system to the demands of the tecl 
peice age; but we ge need a crash peverinney One tempo 

be 


ast art 


least fe a way ‘to om the mm 0 vicious: circle pe iar 
the pround, for the Re policy) phe Severna 


Without a policy 
has succeeded in the technological fie by adog ti 
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of capitalism, while the western coun es seem to 
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country, differentials are so negligible that no incentive is given to 
quiring higher skills, then we are asking for trouble. Although we 
fave already got a fair measure of it, hardly anyone yet realises what 
day be in store for us within the next few years. 

Thus we have to admit that Russia’s confidence in overtaking us 
ests on a rather solid foundation. To reverse the present trend is not 
mpossible, but it will prove most difficult for various reasons. First, 
he necessary changes are of a profound nature and many are bound 
© prove unpopular: and it is not exactly the strong point of demo- 
racies to take quick and unpopular decisions. Secondly, in Britain, a 
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thorough revaluation of the role of science must take place and we shall 
have to overcome the lack of understanding in the arts men who occupy 
almost all the key positions in the country. 

The full seriousness of our position is not yet too apparent in our 
economy and it is therefore indeed difficult to appreciate the urgent 
need for action. Thus our status will deteriorate, not with a dramatic 
crisis, but steadily, and there is grave danger that we shall wake up only 
when Russia’s exports of plant and technologists, coupled with her 
diplomatic ingenuity, “have brought the Arab countries and the rest of 


Asia into her orbit. And then it will be too late—Third Programme 


Portrait of Mr. John Foster Dulles 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington correspondent 


HE thick-set, slightly stooping figure, but always rather taller 

than you expect, is first seen in austere profile as he moves 

quietly up the centre aisle of the State Department auditorium 

flanked by a solemn escort of press officers. At the end of it he 
akes his stand behind a lectern which he often grips with both hands. 
‘or a moment, he gazes out, slightly above the heads of his audience— 
had almost said his‘congregation—while the last buzz of conversation 
lies down. Then, the lights of good humour come on behind his glasses 
ind Mr. John Foster Dulles has begun another Tuesday morning press 
onference. 

That appearance of good- 
jumour is not dimmed by 
he flash bulbs of the photo- 
sraphers who try each time— 
jesperately and vainly—to 
et some new angle on the 
secretary of State; nor is it 
iffected by the rough hand- 
ing he may get from some 
of those who question him, 
or Mr. Dulles does not re- 
eive the respectful treatment 
accorded to the President. 
Somebody may shout ‘ Mr. 
Secretary ’ to catch his atten- 
‘ion, but few people call him 
Sir’, and he is often 
sluntly contradicted. In fact, 
the sharper the questioning 
he more benevolent Mr. 
Dulles is apt to look. Only a 
very faint flush, or a ten- 
Jency to blink, may indicate 
that he is feeling irritated or 
nard-pressed. Generally he 
yehaves like a good-natured 
und imperturbable college 
utor facing some unruly 
students, and you feel he 
decided once and for all, a long time ago, that this is the correct attitude 
(0 assume towards the press. 

A prepared and appropriate attitude towards any one of the situations 
which may confront a Secretary of State is characteristic of Mr. Dulles. 
Those who know most about him say that he spent his life preparing for 
ust this one destiny, to be a Secretary of State of the United States, 
ike his grandfather under President Harrison, or his uncle under 
President Wilson. 

_ But this does not mean that he aspired merely to become a conven- 
ional figure in the public eye. On the contrary, his behaviour in office 
jas been unconventional by the standards of his recent predecessors. 
Unlike them, he spends an extraordinary amount of his time in aero- 
es and foreign capitals away from the monolithic block that houses 

department here in Washington. And he has shown himself some- 
impatient of the Foreign Service administrative problems which 
during his absences. On the: other hand, he displays infinite patience 


, 


Mr. Dulles addressing a press conference 


towards the Congress that supplies the sinews of his flying diplomacy. 

Some of his critics have said that he abandons his colleagues and 
subordinates to the dangers of both departmental intrigue and Con- 
gressional interference because his mind is set on higher things. What 
are these higher things? Put briefly: the leadership of the free world, 
to which he feels the United States has been called, not only by 
its material strength and economic wealth but also by its spiritual 
heritage. And for this lofty mission too, Mr. Dulles has prepared himself 
beforehand with a set of formulae; unlike more empirically minded 
: Statesmen, he seems _ to 
approach the conduct of 
human affairs from a number 
of calculated blue-prints with 
labels like ‘ Collective Secur- 
ity’, ‘ The Policy of Deter- 
rents” or ‘The Concept of 
the Long Haul’. Mr. Dulles 
is both strengthened and 
weakened by his absolute 
conviction that he is right 
and all his opponents are 
wrong. This conviction gives 
him the nerve to take 
“chances for peace’, as he 
himself has put it, chances 
that sometimes frighten his 
friends. It enables him tran- 
quilly to develop his policy of 
deterrents by means of mas- 
sive retaliatory power while 
rebuking other nations for 
policies based on force. But 
it may perhaps blind him to 
the sensibilities of nations 
whose. support he would wel- 
come, and it deprives him of 
flexibility in the give-and- 
take of negotiations between 
Great Powers. The attitude 
of the Secretary of State in such negotiations has been compared to that 
of an Anglo-Saxon tourist in an eastern curio shop, convinced that he 
will be over-charged, scorning to haggle, and eventually leaving, un- 
cheated but also empty-handed. 

Such moral conviction is not inappropriate to Mr. Dulles as an elder 
of the brick Presbyterian Church in New York, or as the ex-President 
of the Federal Council of Churches. It has led him—as a diplomat— 
to make to Life magazine, and also possibly to its Congressional readers, 
the following significant utterance: ‘What we need to do’, he said, 
‘is to recapture the kind of crusading spirit of the early Republic, when 
we were certain we had something better than anyone else, and we knew 
the world needed it and wanted it, and that we were going to carry it 
round the world, The missionaries, the doctors, the educators, and the 
merchants carried the knowledge of the great American experiment to 


all four corners of the globe ’. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


HERE cannot be many people. today who do not es that 
M. Poujade began his agitation against the existing taxation 
-system in France in a small way. What I did not know, until 


trouble with the tax authorities, but he had been so disgusted by the 
harshness of tax inspectors towards a small man in difficulties in his 
--_— own village, that he had organised the villagers to drive them away. 
_-~—~—-—s The news had spread, “In no time’, he told ie “I was in deteaa all 
FES _ over the country ’. - 
Naturally enough, attacks on the French taxation system were a major 
feature of the Poujadist election campaign. Naturally enough, too, it 


that the movement turned for election candidates. So out of the fifty-two 
men elected one finds men of the most varied callings—twenty-three 
_. different kinds, to be exact. The list includes, among others, a grocer, a 
laundryman, a travelling fair proprietor, a commercial traveller, 

_ ss -mechanic, a chemist, and three members of M. Poujade’s own pro- 


- 


_ fession, namely, bookseller. Obviously all these men live at close quarters. 


- with the problems which brought the, Poujade movement into being, so 
_ I went to the Poujade headquarters, where I met a couple of newly 
elected Deputies. 


scanty red hair, watery blue eyes, and a humorous mouth. I introduced 
_ myself and asked him if he could tell me about some grievances. He 
rp Ss - burst out laughing: ‘I could go on talking é about that subject for a week ’. 
eae oe: He took a breath and then he started. ‘I come from Normandy ’, he 


said, ‘ My father is a rich manufacturer. ‘He is anti-Poujade, and why — 


not? The taxes he pays do not worry him, and anyhow he has 


_ and cheese maker, and God knows how many taxes I’m accountable for 

in all’. He started silently counting on his fingers, then gave up. 
_ * Anyhow it’s about a dozen, and keeping records of what I owe drives 
_ me nearly frantic. On top of that the total of what I have to pay is so 
much that I only just scrape by financially. Poujade has already forced 
a Slight improvement, though, and with him as leader we’ll really clean 
pt Sona up’. 


Two ecnseatd Regulations ~ , 


of small businesses, and I mentioned this to another Poujade M.P., who 
had been standing with us, nodding energetically every time the milk 
producer made a point. ‘If Poujade said that’, he declared, ‘he was 
i _ probably right. The whole of the tax system in this country is like a 
_- jungle; even the hunters—and I mean the inspectors—get lost: On one 
‘matter, for example, I was told by the inspector, first, that I wasn ar 
liable for tax, then that I was, then that I wasn’ t then that I was, then 
that I wasn’t, then that I was, and now I’m waiting for another letter 
: Sy eyine he’s changed his mind again ’. 

The Pastrycook M.P. Paused, and his face suddenly creased into : a 
smile. ‘Now’, he said, “for something that really ought to amuse Jes 
prea I’m a pastrycook down in the Loire et Cher and I have a sort 
of tiny snack department in one corner of the shop. If someone comes 
in and buys a cheese sandwich and walks out with it, then tax has to 
_ be paid at one rate. If he eats it in the shop standing up, then the tax 
is at a different rate, There’s another tax still if the sandwich is eaten 
sitting down. Well, I thought I’d have some fun with the tax office, so 
I wrote and asked for advice on a problem. It was one I'd invented 


Then, feeling a bit tired, he decided to eat the rest sitting down. But 


better. And then he left with the remains of the sandwich. in his hand. 
_ The problem was, of course, which raté of tax to apply. Believe it or 


a ns to each third of the sandwich ia. . 


i 
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THOMAS CADETT, BBC. Paris correspondent 


he told me himself, was that he personally had never had any‘: 
to take out a Seine licence, ‘the Copia do not 


was towards representatives of the small man in commerce and industry - 


“said: 


~ The first was a Snatch man of abpiee forty-five, with curly but — 


accountants to look after that sort of thing. I’m a small milk producer 


I remembered that | M. Poujade had ‘spoken of some 2,000-odd ‘ 
taxation laws or regulations applying to shopkeepers and other owners. 


first disappointment was ‘the announcement that the proc 


though of course I didn’t tell them so—and this was it. A man came — 
into the shop, paid for a sandwich and began eating it standing up. 


before finishing it he came over faint. After resting for a bit he felt 
- obtained our objectives « 


- not, they wrote back saying that the different wi Faia rates: san 


Sa & some ree D 


operatives pay only one quarter as much social insuran 
Co-operatives pay only three per cent. for state loans, while the 
dual pays nine per cent: Furthermore, they said, often the 
would be refused a loan, but never the Co-operative. is 
The milk producer told me, as an example, that he hid inka th 
state for a loan of £6,000 to develop the manufacture of a new cheese 
the answer was ‘No’; ‘so’, he said, ‘I sold the rights to three Co 
operatives for £3,000 each. They applied for a loan and they wer 
given £170,000 to play with. And when Co-operatives ‘lose money, a 
they often do, the state makes no trouble about re-floating them. An 


a where does the money come from?—why, from our pockets, of course 


But as I turned to go, they struck a brighter note. The red-hea 
‘ You know, we had been feeling pretty low until Poujade cam 
along, but now our morale has gone up tremendously. We and Poujad 
will get something done together, and so I say “ Vive Poujade! ”* 
oo * From Our Aes Cote rne a 5 sled Service) 
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Twox IMPORTANT PARTY ‘CONGRESSES were held i in Fame: Ai ees 


_ the eve of the new Assembly’s first meeting. THOMAS CaDETT said i 


‘Radio Newsreel’: ‘ Politically speaking, the Socialists’ meeting wa 
the more important of the two, for it is virtually certain that no govern 
ment can be formed without them; and equally it is extremely im 
probable that any of M. Poujade’s deputies will find their way into an 
Cabinet conceivable at the moment. The whole tenor of the Socialis 
meeting was one of confidence and the conviction that nothing ca 
be done without them. In fact, the final resolution uncompromising! 
demanded that responsibility for forming the new government be give 
to the Republican Front—that is, the alliance between the Socialist 
and the left-wing Radicals led by M. Mendés-France. This decisio 
did not come as a surprise; it had been foreshadowed in a declaratioi 
some days ago by the Socialist leader, M. Guy Mollet, and ‘hi 


authority in the party at present is unquestioned. 


‘Further proof of that was shown by the unanimous adoption of th 
entire programme recommended by M. Mollet; this includes the settle 
‘ment of the Algerian problem through negotiation with Moslem repre 
sentatives and, as an immediate step, dissolution of the local Assembl 
and the holding of new and completely free elections. At home th 
programme calls, among: other things, for constitutional reform; a retur 
to the single-member constituency method of election, and the repea 
of the law authorising State grants to certain private schools. whic 
provide religious instruction. This had been a political i issue on and of 
since the early part of the century. On foreign policy the programm 
Proposes negotiations for general disarmament and for = ineeroestaa 
isation of atomic energy inside Europe. ; Aen to. 

‘ The unexpected success of the Poujadists at the élection- 
been allotted one more seat in the Assembly, making the total fi 
—naturally concentrated a good deal of interest on their « cong 


be held in secret. The second was. ‘the eu inform: 


ing, M. Poujade ee what fxs had told me some 
that his main alley are taxation reform and 


nation dad: been, codise 


aoa in th 
job as finished and eee back | : 


ear a similar aoa or: five. byears? “suspension was defeated 
votes to 214—a majority of only 31. Between these two 
the Royal. Commission on- Capital Punishment published its 
This was an event of great importance, for its. analysis of the 
= and ‘its: examination of the fundamental principles at stake, 
I altogether new standards of clarity: -and accuracy where 

eeded report ‘has in fact made possible the 

aepuiion phon a eiset often pbrcared, 


damental questions : a Late importance and. 1 Sprapese to expla 
y thi is so, and then to examine the Commission’s treatment of 
oné fundamental issue which in any public discussion of the death 
ere is Ereye sora to be the centre of ns eas ahs 


The ane ee a s riahoor he v. : 

It will be remembered that the Commission’s terms of eee 
actually postulated the retention of the death penalty. It had to consider 
not the general question, whether the death penalty should be abolished, 
but whether the use of it should be limited. Accordingly, most of the 
discussion of the evidence bearing on the question of retention or 
abolition | is in the background of. the report. The main body of the 
report is occupied by the discussion of those features of the present 
system which have led to the extraordinary result that, over the last 
fifty years, in very nearly half the cases where the courts have sen- 
tenced a convicted murderer to hang, the Home Secretary has inter- 
vened in order that justice should be done. On the average, in each year 
twenty-four persons are sentenced to death in England and Wales, and 
on the average in each year eleven of them are reprieved or respited; 
so that in nearly half the cases a final decision is reached only by the 
combination of a solemn sentence of death and a subsequent reprieve, 


recommended by the Home Dest tary, who decides the matter in private _ 


and is responsible to no one. 
__ This grotesque expedient, preventing the law: from taking its course 
in nearly half the cases, has alone made tolerable the use of the death | 
penalty in our society: for the law, in its rigidity, forces the courts 
to sentence to death as guilty of the same crime the cold-blooded 
murderer out for gain, the miserable survivor of the suicide pact, and 
the woman who kills her imbecile son to whom she is no longer able 
to attend. -Moreover, the law as expressed in the McNaghten Rules 
does not exempt from legal responsibility persons suffering from certain 
types of mental disease or abnormality which even the most conservative 
among us would regard as incompatible with moral responsibility. These 
are the two main ways in which the law has so far lagged behind contem- 
porary moral standards, that nearly-as often as not during the last fifty 
years the sentence passed solemnly in court after a full trial has had 
to be set right by the executive. 
The Royal Commission’s suggestions and iegeeneadaticns were in 
ain concerned with this evil; and the report contained a scheme 
iving the jury the power, where there are extenuating circum- 
tances, to substitute imprisonment for life for the death penalty. The 
Commission also made recommendations for changing the legal tests 
of responsibility laid down by the McNaghten Rules and recommended 
raising of the age below which the death sentence may not be 
from eighteen to twenty-one. But it is now unnecessary to 
the Commission’s recommendations which were designed as 
for the present system; instead it has become of great 
to understand the discussion in the report of the evidence 
1 main issue of retention or abolition. For in November, 
d eration, the Home Secretary announced the Govern- 
te. cecapeapreon s major recommendations: 
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as review of the argument, bys H. L. A. HART 


there is to be no jury discretion; no change in the McNaghten Ru’es; 
_ and no raising of the minimum age at which the death sentence may 
be imposed. There are to be no half-measures. This brings the issue 
of abolition or retention squarely before us, and will bring it before 
the House of Commons when it debates the death penalty again. So 
it is fortunate that the Commission, in Spite of its narrow terms of 


reference, did not exclude from the report its discussion of the Evidence 


which bears upon this main issue. E 

I shall now examine the Commission’s treatment of one ‘question : 
What is the character and weight of the evidence that the death penalty 
is needed for the protection of human beings from murder? There are 


of course ways of attacking and defending the death penalty which are 


independent of this question. For some people the death penalty is 
tuled out absolutely, as something absolutely evil which, like torture, 
‘should never be used, however many lives it might save. Those who 
take this view must be prepared for the counter-assertion that the . 
death penalty is something which morality demands as a uniquely 
appropriate means of reprobation or retribution for the worst of crimes, 
even if it adds nothing to the protection of human life. Here we have 


two sharply opposed yet similar attitudes; for the one, the death 


penalty is‘ morally excluded; for the other, it is a moral necessity: 
but both alike are independent of any disputable question of fact or 
evidence. Argument in support of these views can consist only of an 


invitation, on the one hand, to consider in detail the execution of a © 


human being, or, on the other, to consider in detail some brutal murder; 
and then to await the emergence either of the conviction that the death 
penalty must never be used—or of the conviction that it must never 
be abandoned. There are no doubt also other arguments equally 
independent of the question whether the death penalty adds anything 
to the protection of human life. But I believe that this question is 
for most people the central'one, and only few would resort to other 
arguments if these did not support the same conclusion as their beliefs 
about the efficacy of the death penalty in protecting human life. 


Cautious Approach by the Commission 

The Comiission’s approach to this central issue is cautious; in 
addition to the question whether the threat of the death penalty is a 
better deterrent than imprisonment, it considers the theory that the 
death penalty is required to maintain the instinctive abhorrence for 
murder that most people feel. The Commission thinks it reasonable 
to suppose that over a long period of time the death penalty has helped 
‘to build up our moral revulsion from murder. But it says frankly 
that it is impossible to assess this long-term effect of the death 
penalty on the moral conscience, and indeed it is obvious that we 
have here vast generalisations concerning something about which very 
little is at present known: the creation and maintenance of moral 
distinctiens. One day the still young sciences of psychology and socio- 
logy may confirm the speculation that the death penalty has had this 


_kind of effect in building up and maintaining our moral attitude to 


murder. But we certainly cannot take this to be established yet, and 
those who base their advocacy of the death penalty on this theory must 
take seriously psychological theories that run in the other direction. 
For, at present, theories that the death penalty may operate as a 
stimulant to murder, consciously or unconsciously, have more evidence 
behind them. The use of the death penalty by the state may lower - 
and not sustain the respect for life. Large numbers of murderers are 
mentally unstable, and in them at least the bare thought of execution, 
the drama and the notoriety of a trial, the gladiatorial element of the 
murderer fighting for his life, may operate as an attractive force, not 
as a repulsive one. There have been actual cases of murders so motiv- 
ated; and the psychological theories which draw upon them seem to 
me to have more weight than the theory that the use of the death 
penalty is necessary to sustain our moral inhibition against murder. 

The course of English legal history is particularly relevant to this 
question. Murder in England now stands out as the crime of crimes. 
It is virtually the only one punished with death, and penalties for other 


all this is comparatively recent, a ma Until 183 

a vast range of petty offences, including eft, were ooehebe wi 
- death, though since the mid-eighteenth ce 
of death sentences for theft were actually « 
a great number of persons indeed had been’ publicly executed for 
theft and many other minor offences, yet this never caused them to be 


ie regarded with the same moral horror as murder. And it was in 
__, ~ part the moral conviction that theft was a lesser moral offence than 


_ murder that led to the abolition of the death penalty for it later. Hence, 
if we can draw any inference from this feature of our legal history it 


_ is that the moral gradation of offences is not t determined by the forms 


at te aepeets ei a 


ae 


‘Lucid Analysis of Evidente : ae 


than imprisonment? The report contains a lucid analysis of a great 
mass of evidence, and it explains clearly the reasons, not always 


Bere: Pe oereciated: why this evidence must be handled with so much care. The 


_ most natural question which the abolitionist in England asks is this: 


Why cannot we simply point to other countries where there is no death 
penalty, the Scandinavian countries for example? They get along all | 


_right without the death penalty. Why should we not, too? The surpris- 


ing answer is that we in England, with the death penalty, get along 


better still even than the peaceable Scandinavian countries. So we 
cannot use their experiences as an argument in this simple way. 
_ Different definitions of murder in different countries make comparisons 
oe difficult, but it seems clear, when allowance is made for this factor, 


that the murder rate in this country is lower than the rate for similar 


offences in most European countries which keep reliable figures. Thus 


-in the three decades from 1910 to 1939 the average annual numbers — 


_ of murders per 1,000,000 of population in England and Wales were 
4.1, 3.9, and 3.3 per 1,000,000. In Norway they were 5.4, 4.9, and 5 
per 1,000,000. These figures do not show that the death penalty is a 
better deterrent than imprisonment: they only refute an excessively 


naive argument for abolition based on the mistaken belief that such 


abolition countries have a lower murder rate than our own. 
So this simple approach will not do; and the Commission insists, 
: rightly, that the most valuable use of the figures is to take individual 
countries where the death penalty has been abolished or reintroduced 


and to enquire whether abolition has led to a rise in the murder rate 


or introduction of the death penalty led to a fall. But even here it is 
fatally easy to draw false inferences for there are many surprising 
_ barriers to knowledge. 

The first extraordinary thing is that very few countries keep the 
best form of statistics, namely, the number of murders known ‘to 
the police. Great Britain keeps these figures, so does Denmark, the 
- Commonwealth countries, and a few states in America. In other countries 


the only available figures are those of persons convicted of murder, or . 
officially recorded homicides, and of course we cannot accurately infer 
from this the number of actual murders or gauge precisely the rise or 
fall: too much depends on the efficiency of the police and skill of the 


criminal, and these factors are both difficult to assess and vary from 
time to time. 


; Geadual Elimination a 

ue eo A second more surprising fact is this, In most countries where the 
death penalty has been abolished abolition has come only after a long 
period of disuse, when the death penalty was in abeyance though not 
legally abolished. In Norway, for example, the last execution was in 
- 1875, but the death penalty was not abolished till 1905. This gradual 


‘elimination of the death penalty means that some time before legal 


abolition capital punishment ceased to be an effective threat. Where 


this is so we cannot, in gauging the effect of abolition, pick out with 
certainty any one year as the first year in which the = murderer 
did not have to reckon with the death penalty. — 


’ These are some of the difficulties which the Contin encountered © 


a> inh attempting to assess the effect of abolition within a single country; 
yet it concluded from a survey of figures from many different 
countries and states in Europe, America, and’ Australasia that there is 
mo clear evidence in any of the figures that the abolition of capital 


_ duction led to a fall. : Se iy 


ry only a small proportion f 
look, character, 
; inference from the fact, eve 
_ lower in the abolition owe 


groups of neighbouring sta 


é. pote deaitig- 4 a period’ in which sania memb 


_ abolished it or restored it after previous 
So this theory we must put aside, and turn to the eect What : F 


is the evidence that the death penalty is 4 more effective deterrent — 


is one-that men fear death more than imprisonment helps 


_ punishment has led to an increase in the homicide rate or its reintro~ = 


‘in, social 


for example, and i in Australia 


had no capital paiiehin ent bas ethers had: ‘Moreover, 
, for example, North 
Queensland and New § 
iarly good easterlies fo 


and ROE phate in — 


something _ which | is. rare gad: dees ine 


j-and 
an important fact. Ti. chic cases the: rise aoe fall sf the. ards ra 
-was nearly the same for each of the countries in the group, whether 
the death penalty was used or not and whether executions | were 
frequent or not. This made no difference. So for these ‘couritries at 
least the evidence shows that the rise and fall of the murder rate is not 
conditioned by the death ao but by some other factor. & 


‘oe from Human Nature ie e mee a eae 
_ This, then, is as far as the study of the. puree can. take. a: ise 
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‘there is in the’ Commission’s view something else which provides some 


small evidence that the death penalty is likely to have a stronger 
deterrent effect than imprisonment on normal human beings. This is 
what the Commission term the common-sense argument from human 
nature, and it amounts merely to what many ‘may sthink a truism: the 
proposition that men fear death more than any other punishment, 
Imagine a convicted murderer offered the aheinsive of life imprison- 
ment on the eve of execution. Is it not obvious that he would accept 
imprisonment with joy? This is the kind of fact that makes it seem so 
obvious to many people that whatever the figures show the death 


penalty must be a better deterrent than imprisonment. But even if we 


accept as a truism the proposition that men fear death more than any 
other punishment, it is important to realise that there is no direct, easy 
step from this truism to the conclusion that the death penalty would 
generally operate more strongly as a deterrent in the concrete mise 
in which murders are committed. Sena 

There are a number of reasons why this is so. The first i is sisters 
is really no parallel between the situation of a convicted murderer 
offered the alternative of life imprisonment in the shadow of the 
gallows, and the situation of the murderer contemplating committing 
his crime. The certainty of death now is one thing; perhaps nothing 


can be compared with it. But the existence of the death penalty does 
‘not mean for the murderer certainty of death now; it means a not very 


high probability of death in the future. And futurity and uncertainty, 
the hope of an escape, rational or irrational, vastly diminishes the 


_ difference between death and imprisonment as deterrents and “may 


diminish it to vanishing point. And the hope of escape is not so very 
irrational even in this country. If we take the average over the last 
fifty years, there are in each year one hundred and fifty murders known 


to the police, twenty-four convictions, and thirteen executions; so the 


chance of conviction looks like one in six, and the chance of execution 


like one in twelve. If, however, we assume that the very large number. of 


suspects. who commit suicide would have been caught and convicted this 
increases the chances of conviction to one in three, and of executi 
one in six. It would, of course, be ridiculous to think that these 


are epee by potential murderers, but they = strv 


gallows wit he has been caught inp: be ‘but’ a poor 
effect of this prospect upon ‘him when he is contemplating 
But there is another more important reason why the — 


little here. It is this: sae Stole “country is: 
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oon Co} these suicides, before they committed their 
up their mind to sue: So for see sige difference 


- Erica oe its final view of ore part of the 


errent effect than imprisonment on normal human beings; and it 
that the effect is likely to-be most important in the class of crime 
_by professional criminals where the police are most in 
er. Most would agree at least with this last observation and many 
ld be prepared | to see the murder of the police singled out as 
ething for which the death penalty should be reserved. Moral 
nalies would follow but they would trouble: the conscience of most 
less than the present system. 4 
at, then, is the upshot of the mass of Po Se assembled in 
this report? It seems to me to be this. The report shows that the 
death penalty is a clumsy instrument; and that we use it largely 
the dark. It is clumsy because its use by the law courts is only made 
olerable by an anomaly, the intervention in nearly half the cases by 
the executive. And we use it in the dark because there is no evidence 
that it has the desired effect on our social life. The old conception of 
those who would abolish the death penalty as sentimentalists and those 
-who would retain it as hard-headed realists is now absurd. Belief 
in the superior efficacy of the death penalty cannot be called a realistic 
FS view. It is not based on any established proposition of fact. 
In the debate last February the Home Secretary gave three reasons 
| iy the Government was opposed to abolition. The first of them was 
that the Government was not disposed to reject the evidence of many 
experienced: persons that the death penalty is a unique deterrent to 
professional criminals. This point which refers to the statements made 
by officers of the police and prison services must, whatever the worth 
of these Saar ee aas be taken together with * oy es that murder 


~ from the figures, 1 And if this P 


saying that there is some evidence, though no conclusive 
vidence, that the death penalty is likely to have a stronger 


The Government’s second reason against abolition was that the 


alternative of imprisonment gives rise to serious difficulty. Where and 
for how long should we imprison the convicted murderer? There is 


~the problem of security if he is eventually released, and the problem 
of his degeneration in prison if he is not. No doubt these are serious 
difficulties, but it is very surprising to find this factor given so much 
weight. There would on ‘present figures be about thirteen cases each 
year. Can the Home Office and the Prison Commission not solve in 


- Britain a problem which, as the report shows, is solved without scandal . 


or danger in many other countries in Europe and America? 

The Government’s third and last reason against abolition is their 
conviction that it would be wrong to abolish the death penalty unless 
there was a clearly overwhelming public sentiment in favour of the 
change, and they believe that the contrary is the case. This point 
raises both issues of principles and issues of fact. Are no changes 
to be made unless the Government is convinced that they are popular 
as well as salutary? Surely no reasonable conception of democracy 
requires a government to act on this principle. But this invocation 
of public opinion also begs many questions of fact. What is the evidence 
of public opinion on this matter? Is the public demand for the death 
penalty, if it exists, one for all murder or only for some murders? Does 
the demand arise only when emotions are stirred by a horrible crime? 
Do those who demand the death penalty then demand it also when 
they have had time to reflect? Above all, do those who demand it do so 


only because they think it obvious that the death penalty has a superior. 


deterrent effect? 

It would be unfair to treat the Home Secretary’s statement made in 
the last debate, when palliatives and half measures were still under 
consideration, as an exhaustive statement of the Government’s con- 
sidered view of the evidence in the Royal Commission’s report on the 
fundamental issue of abolition. But now that this fundamental issue is to 
be faced it is surely legitimate to expect a full, rational consideration of 


the case. —T hird Programme 


- Finding a Basis for en Franchise in Kenya 


a pe cht By the: Rt. Hon. 


to Africans in Kenya, there must have been many who felt 
that the picture presented a striking contrast to the atrocities 


of the Mau Mau and the measures it has been necessary to take to _ 


“suppress them. But if we merely look at these two pictures in contrast, 
we are likely to get a mistaken view of the real position of things. The 
extension of the vote to Africans will be only a further step in a process 
which has now been going on for more than thirty years—the effort to 
- provide Kenya with a form of government in which each of its three 
major communities can take a suitable part. In the latest census Kenya 
had just over 42,000 Europeans, 164,000 Asians and Arabs, and 
5,500,000 Africans, As the result of a continuous series of changes in 
- the membership of its Legislature, it now comprises 36 European-mem- 
_ bers (including official members), 8 Asians, 8 Africans, and 3 Arabs. 
Fhe, Europeans first began to exercise the vote in 1919, the Asians 
4 much later, in 1927. These two communities now vote on a separate 
roll, not on a common roll with identical franchise qualifications. The 
members come to the Legislature not through the process of 
voting but as the result of nomination, though the persons proposed for 
nomination have, for the most part, been put forward by a number of 
Jocal councils which have a certain elective element in them. 
songs eens have been pressing strongly for the extension of the 
them, partly because they feel that it would give them more 
in the choice of representatives, but also for the reason that 
can secure a considerable body of voters on the register it will 
an obvious argument for securing an increase in the number 
members in the Legislature. 
_is reasonable enough; but the difficulty 
ranchise which will guarantee that the African voters are 
n point of education aus in pther respects fit to 


HEN the. public here read of the proposal to extend the vote | 


has been to find a 
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exercise a vote. There is a large proportion of illiterate people, and 
since land is usually held on a communal tenure it is not easy to base a 
vote on the possession of a definite unit of landed property. There are 
obvious reasons also why both the Europeans and the Asians should 
desire that the qualifications should be such as to restrict as far as 
possible the number of Africans on the roll of voters. 

The present proposals, which award votes to those who qualify under 
a complex points system, seem to me to be not so much unreasonable ag 
so complicated that, even if they are accepted by the Legislature next 
month, they are unlikely to stand for any length of time. Any decision 
for or against admission of a particular African voter, or class of voter, 
to the roll will beconie a point of tension, in which the Government or 
the European will be the target. I think that both the Government and 
the Europeans would gain more at this juncture by simply allowing a 
reasonable increase in the number of nominated African members of the 
Legislature than they would by conceding to Africans in Kenya the 
principle of the vote. 

But the main point I want to make is that there is nothing revolution- 
ary in this proposed extension of the vote to Africans. I need not 
quote the British West Africa Colonies, where in some cases there is 
already an African franchise based on a system of universal suffrage; 
it is enough to mention that Africans have the vote in Southern 
Rhodesia, though the qualifications there are fixed on a basis that gives 
them only a minimum of voting power. Today only about 470 voters as 
against 48,000 Europeans are on the register. So it is not the principle 
that is at stake. But I repeat that to my mind it would have been more 
practical to allow the Africans an increased membership in the Legis- 
Jature now, than to wait until circumstances made it possible to intro- 
duce a franchise free from safeguards which will only create a new series 
of difficulties for the Administration. 

— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


is used in a a defence of t the % 
_ death penalty for all murder it must be shown why it is not possible 
to make separate provision at least for murder of the police. 
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a N ‘elaborate .series of international celebrations has been 
arranged to commemorate the 250th anniversary of the birth 


of the American hero, Benjamin Franklin, which falls this 
week. Franklin spent many years in England and in France. 
He learnt part of his trade of printing as a young man in London and 
in middle age was the agent for Pennsylvania there. In Paris he was a 
__ commissioner for the rising American republic and helped to bring the 
Bourbon monarchy into the war against Britain, thereby opening one 
_ of the roads that led to the French Revolution. His achievements as a 
Scientist were recognised throughout the Europe of his day. Among 
he other things he identified lightning with” electricity, invented the light- 
ning conductor, and propounded the ‘ one fluid’ theory of electricity. 
- On the 200th anniversary of his birth the late Lord Rutherford 
commended in judicious terms his contribution to the early studies 
of electrostatics. Thus he was. internationally minded. He believed that 
ie the development of modern communications (he was himself for a time 
Postmaster-General for the American Colonies and a newspaper pro- 
“4 prietor) would create enlightenment and help towards peace. And it is 
appropriate that the house in Craven Street-where he lived when he was 
in London in the seventeen-sixties, and Where Sir Winston Churchill 
'. was presented with the Franklin médal last week, is now the head- 
quarters of the British Society for International Understanding. 
Nevertheless Franklin above all was the typical, the ideal, the historic 
American. He alone helped to draft the Declaration of Independence, 
the Treaty of Paris, which ended the War of Independence, and the 
American Constitution. He was president of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
a member of the Congress, and in his old age in effect the Governor of 
his State. But what constitutes him the typical and ideal American was 
_ that he was the self-made man, the pioneer of. his own fortunes. Born 


este 


_ in Quaker Philadelphia, outsmarting his rivals i in the printing ‘trade. A 
ei free lance, a speculator, something of a ‘smart Alec’. 
«Poor Richard’s Almanac became a best seller. A rationalist and a deist, 


~~ moral apothegms and largesse after he had built his pile. Benjamin 


; rise 

5 Rein par excellence. 

At the same time Franklin was a man of his own age. ig the else 
Y Svated world that endured between the restoration of King Charles II 
_and the accession of King Louis XIV to personal power in 1660 and 


the eighteenth century, specialisation was virtually unknown, Its famous — 
figures, from Newton to Voltaire, were almost all geniuses of versatility. _ 
In that respect Franklin was a fine example: printer and publisher, 


man, he lived a full, active, and balanced life. He belonged to no mould 
or pattern; he owed nothing to schools or universities; a leader in a. 


by wit. But, above all, he was at one and the same time a 
- patriot and a man who valued international understanding. That | 


memory. | = ee eas 


reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad-. 
Perna, sae was yea critical, se New 


one of seventeen children in Boston, he carved out a career for himself— 
journalist, his - 


. ‘who was not without a good deal of ruthlessness in his dealings with his — 
fellow men and women, he matured into a philanthropist who scattered 


_ Franklin, observes the 250th Anniversary Committee, ‘is the poor boy 
; today who lifts his eyes to Success and achieves it through Free Ente : 
If to ‘make good ’ is the American ideal, then Franklin ‘was oe 


-the collapse of the old order that took place in the last twenty years of 


journalist and author, business man and scientist, diplomatist and states- 


age “pa Tortinihs a fierce battle i is bein waged b 
_ + Arabs, represented by the Jordanians . : 
ppunitan city, he was no Puritan; in a solemn age his wisdom was. . Ie « 
3 | The Pope’s recent statement 0} 


abi 
why we in England today join the more readily in honouring his” 


WHILE THE MAIN. pags 
anti-colonialism and 
~ Baghdad pact, asribe 
in western broadcasts was 
interview he gave to Life. 


"Beoiik: ne 


raeenie mae Gade it a 
quoted as saying: ra e c : 
- The Soviets have scored too many “successes ie anyone to ‘remain 
anything but sceptical about the genius of a diplomacy which 
dominated by military ideas. and which shows itself to be incapa 
resisting its enemy when that enemy iransicee hiss main pages fo the 
_ of economic aid and propaganda. ae 


From Italy, II Messaggero thought Mr. Dulles statements auld. parttyn 


_be explained as a piece of electioneering, but they also showed that the 


U.S.A., the chief power of Nato, was in no danger of yielding to 
threats of aggression orto the deceptive attractions of a. policy - 
international relaxation. From Switzerland, La Suisse said: 

The Communists have reason to be grateful to Mr. Dulles, Sais 
has spontaneously provided them with a weapon for their campaign 
for banning atomic weapons and for the accusation that some very 
close collaborators of. President Eisenhower are warmongers. 4 : 

Reaction came speedily ‘from Moscow. A Tass transmission spoke « of 
Mr. Dulles continuing to preach ‘the discredited policy of strength’, 
and of his claim that America averted war by threatening to > attack 
China as ‘ absolutely false’. It added: 

It was only the desire of the other side for the relaxation of inter- 
national tension, and by no means Dulles’ intimidation by threats of 
atom bombing, that prevented the extension of war conflicts in the 
Far East. 

On January 15, Moscow. radio pave details of the new Soviswtes 
year plan, It was claimed, that the Soviet Union, with its great material 
resources and skilled personnel, now had the means to overtake the most 
developed capitalist countries. The plan provides for big. increases in 
the development of atomic power, industry—with priority in heavy 
industry—and agriculture. A fifty per cent. increase in the number. of. 
industrial specialists is envisaged. Much was made in “Moscow p: 
paganda of the Soviet offers of aid to the underdeveloped countries, 
and broadcasts from the satellite countries in east Europe reported one’ 
trade agreement after another between the Communist countries and 
countries of the Middle East. From Australia, the Melbourne Herald, 
commenting on the Communists’ per propaganda piece in Asa 
and Africa, was quoted as saying : 

"Diplomatic skill needs to go into action peasy and fovoefally x 
_ passive, fumbling answer to the Commuist propaganda drive would be 
as serious as it would be in the more open forms: of war. at ¢ 
~ Moscow propaganda made extensive use of the troubles” in Tinie 

which were described as ‘a clear testimony of the bankruptcy of the new 
colonialism ” in tie Middle East, and of ‘ the Arab, fee les’ ee 


“* 


re ‘Moscow btekeedcne quoting ak stated: 
The: ie ‘spectre of colonialism . . . “consolidated 


of Arabism depends on the o 
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Did You Hear That? 


BUDDHIST ANNIVERSARY 
HIS YEAR IS A YEAR of special celebration for Buddhist communities 
all over the world. It is the 2,500th anniversary of what is called the 
Buddha’s Enlightenment—of the time, that is, when the Buddhist religion 
began. There will be many meetings in many countries, and in Europe 
‘the most important ones will be held in London and in Paris. But 
the greatest shrines of Buddhism are in India, and the principal ones 
were described in ‘The Eye-witness’ by CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
who is President of the Buddhist Society in London. 

“In India there -are four principal shrines of historic Buddhism ’, 
he said, “at each of which large sums of money are now being spent 
in improving communications and. the accommodation for the vast 
crowds expected and for the restoration of existing monuments. 

“The first of the four is called Lumbini, now in the Nepal Therai. 
Here are*the remains of the park, under the trees of which the Queen 
gave birth to her son Gautama—a man and no god, who was destined 
to rediscover and point out to mankind the way which. leads to the 
end of suffering. For long lost in a fever-ridden swamp, the site has 
now been excavated, including a pillar erected to mark the site in 
the third céntury B.c. by the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka. 

“The second is Buddh-Gaya, which I found far more museworthy, 
to use a modern term, for under the Bo-tree, a cutting of a cutting of 
which still shades the site, the Prince attained Enlightenment. The stone 
now to be seen_marks the point on earth where the greatest mind.of 
India, after many lives of self-preparation, broke through the mind- 
barrier of illusion and was frée. The site is now-in joint Hindu and 
Buddhist hands, and pilgrims come from all over the world to visit 
the temple enshrined in the vast stone tower, unique in thé archi- 
tecture of India, which rears its head 170 feet above the tree-shaded 
stone. 

“At Sarnath, the third centre of pilgrimage, once the Deer Park 
described at length in the Buddhist scriptures, is the largest and, I 
thought, the most impressive Buddhist centre in India. Here, where the 
first sermon was given; are a temple, library, free dispensary, rest- 
houses, and the remains of the famous pillar, the lion capital of 
which, now in the museum, is- the symbol of modern India. Here and 
at Buddh-Gaya will be the largest of the international meetings which 
will.go on throughout the year, the year of Buddha Jayanti, as the 
victory celebrations of the Buddha will be called. 

‘The last of the four shrines is Kusinara, now almost lost in the 
jungle, where there is little to be seen. There is a famous reclining 
figure, twenty feet in length, of the fifth century, 
but the emphasis in Buddhist devotion is on the 
Enlightenment. achieved by Gautama the man, 
and his teaching of the way to it, rather than the 
birth and passing of the body born in this, his 
last, incarnation. 

“A fifth shrine is of greater interest for the 
future. This is the site of- Nalanda which from _ 
the second to the ninth centuries A.D. was the 
largest and most famous university in the world. 
Here, more than 1,000 years ago, all the greatest 
minds of the civilised world as known to the 
East were welcome; here 100 lectures were given 
every day to the 10,000 students of all ages. 
They were housed and taught without any 
charge, at the expense of the kings and wealthy 
merchants who were ever ready to supply money 
for that which money could never buy. The site, 
south-east of Patna, is now, as part of the forth- 
coming celebrations, revived for a new inter- 
national Buddhist university ’. 
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BERTILLON’S ‘PORTRAIT PARLE’ 
‘Knowing about fingerprints, we take identifica- 
tion for granted today ’, said HENRY RHODES in 
a talk in the Home Service. ‘ We do not realise 
that seventy years ago it was a great problem. For 


pony - 4 


Lion capital at Sarnath 


The temple at Buddh-Gaya 


instance, it was not possible to prove that a man accused of a crime 
had been in the hands of the law before. And there were all sorts of 
other ways in which mistaken-or doubtful identity could cause endless 
trouble. Alphonse Bertillon, Chief of the Identity Department of the 
Paris Prefecture, changed all that. He did it not only with a combina- 
tion of measurements of the body he had worked 
out but with a new method of photography, 
which was called the portrait parle. 

‘The. portrait parlé is a beautifully simple 
method. for exact recognition. You cut up thé 
photograph- of a man’s face and divide it into 
sections of nose, mouth, forehead, ears, and so 
on. In this way you can study the portrait fea- 
ture by feature: It teaches you things about the 
human face you hardly dreamt of before. 

‘ Talking of mistaken identity, here is an ex- 
ample from Bertillon’s own case-book. It shows 
what the portrait parlé can do. A. stonemason 
named Rollin asked for leave from his work to 
visit a dying relative. He did not return next 
day, and his family became anxious. The follow- 
ing day, his wife was‘summoned to a mortuary 
to view the body of a man who had been killed 
in a street accident. A friend had recognised 
him. Mme. Rollin identified the dead man as her 
husband, 

‘Rollin was not a criminal, but he liked his 
glass, and he had once or twice been charged as 
drunk and disorderly. There was a photograph 
of him in Bertillon’s department at the Prefec- 
ture. When the body was photographed, every- 
one who compared the picture with a known’ one 
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of Rollin thought there was no doubt that Mme. Rollin was a widow 
—everyone, that is, except Bertillon. “The same man?” he said, 
“look at his right ear ”. It was conclusive. The facial resemblance was 
extraordinary, but the ears differed in size, shape, and convolutions— 
almost as much as different fingerprints do. 

‘This was a happy ending to an affair which started badly. Rollin 
had disappeared because he was in the cells and his family had not 
been notified; it sometimes happened in those days. It was quite true 
about the dying relative; but soon after he arrived, the patient had 
suddenly rallied. There had been a little celebration. As a result of it, 
Rollin thought he recognised an old enemy in a sergent de ville who 
advised him to “move on”. There was a sentence of seven days for 
using threatening language and assaulting the police. 

‘ Bertillon’s measurements and photography were so successful that 
it is not surprising that he was unwilling to abandon them. But this 
does not mean that he did not give fingerprints their due. “ My system ”’, 
he said, “ can do everything fingerprints can do, and more—except that 
a man does not leave his photograph or measurements behind him on the 
scene of a crime ”. In this respect he recognised that fingerprints were 
unbeatable. Although he 
doubted its infallibility, he 
did as much to advance 
fingerprint science as anyone 
in his day. But to the end of 
his life he went on using his 
measurements. And he was 
quite right when he claimed 
that there were things that 
his system could do which 
fingerprints could not. 

‘ There are people who can 
still remember the wreck of 
The Drummond Castle off 
the coast of Brittany in 1896. 
There were only three sur- 
vivors. The Breton fishermen 
did a magnificent job in 
searching for the bodies and 
bringing them ashore for 
burial. Bertillon was asked to 
try to identify the victims. 
Working day and .night he 
found facts which made it 
possible to put a name to 
about a score of the dead. 
Bertillon was decorated for 
hs services by the British 
Ambassador at the command 
of the Queen. 

“Fingerprints would not have helped in this case. It is almost certain 
. that none of the dead had ever had their fingerprints taken. What 
Bertillon did was to make it possible for the victims to be recognised 
with the help of his measurements and photographs. This shows that 
his discovery could be used in many ways which have nothing to do 
with identifying criminals. Archaeologists have used it for the study 
of ancient sculpture. Anthropologists still use instruments of his design 
for measurements of the body and head ’. 


STORY HOUR IN BROOKLYN 

“During the year I spent at Brooklyn: under an exchange scheme in a 
children’s library in the bustling New York borough of Brooklyn ’, 
said VIVIAN NEwTON, children’s librarian at Leighton House, Ken- 
sington, speaking in ‘ Radio Newsreel*, ‘I worked in several branches 
and found that the service given to the children was very much the 
same, but the library rooms varied from the splendid, spacious children’s 
room of the main Ingersoll Building to the moderate-sized, old- 
fashioned rooms in the Carnegie buildings, and the “ children’s corners ” 
in the old, wooden branch libraries. 

“In Brooklyn every year a “ book week ” is held in November, when 
special displays, story hours, and film shows are featured in the 
children’s rooms. In our library we had also a display of books about 
children in different countries, called “ Books Make Friends in Other 
Lands”. Each group of books had a symbol of that country—for 
instance, a Japanese. fan, a giraffe carved in wood from Africa, or a 
stiiall Swedish Christmas tree of painted wood. A miniature flag of 
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the country was displayed with the books. These “ book weeks ” art 
observed throughout the States. 

“ Almost every library has its weekly story hour. The librarian tells the 
stories, and the most popular-ones are fairy tales. The lighting of th 
story-hour candle is a tradition at Brooklyn. Before the candle i 
blown out by a child chosen from among the listeners, all the childrer 
make their story-hour -wish. During the summer months, story hour 
are held in the parks “under the library umbrella”. Large number 
of children of all ages gather round the story-teller, listening attentively 
in spite of the noise of the traffic. Some of the libraries hold pre-schoo 
groups for young children and their mothers. Children under five year: 
old enjoy simple stories, picture books, music, and “ finger games” 
while next door their mothers listen to talks on recent books, child. 
guidance, crafts and ceramics, homemaking, drama, and new novels’ 


A BAIT FARM rT 

Located at Hereford is an odd, one-man industry. It is run by Mr 

Rawlings, and he supplies a product that is invaluable to fishermen 

He breeds worms for bait, and it seems that this is a much more 

' specialised job than one 

mem =6would imagine. *CLIFFORI 

CourT went to see how it wa: 

done, and spoke about it ir 
‘The Eye-witness ’. 

“There is nothing very 
elaborate about this Hereforc 
worm farm’, he said. ‘It i: 
carried on in small premises 
just outside the city, anc 
Mr. Rawlings manages it 
successfully in his spare time. 
His only helper is his -wife 
Nevertheless, they handle the 
product in quite big quanti- 
ties. For instance, between 
June and September last 
year they despatched more 
than 1,000,000 worms, or 
brandlings as the fishermen 
call them, to places all over 
the country. 5 

‘They are used for catch- 
ing trout, perch, roach, and 
grayling. They are between 
three or four inches long, 
and although Mr. Rawlings 
prefers to keep the method 
of breeding them a secret he 
did tell me that they are 
grown in special beds on’a concrete base. 

“It all began just after the last war. Mr. Rawlings is a keen angler, 
and petrol restrictions made it difficult for him to drive his car into 
the country to dig for worms for bait for his friends and himself. He 
had read of worm breeding in America, where apparently it is “big 
business”, and he decided there was room for a similar enterprise 
in this country. a 

“ Despatching the worms and ensuring their arrival in prime conditio 
is not the least part of Mr. Rawlings’ task. Apparently it can be quite 
a worrying business: The Post Office will not accept them as parcel 
post and so they have to go by rail. They are packed in tins, in a 
special preparation which both feeds them and insulates them from 
undue cold and heat. In this way, they will keep in’ good condition for 
periods of from three to six months. 

“Some of the tins for individual anglers contain no more than 100 
worms, but»much of the trade is with commercial firms who order 
worms by the thousand..Some of the tins weigh as much as half a 
hundred-weight and contain 10,000 worms. The worms themselves 
weigh no more than ten or twelve pounds; the rest is food to 
them alive. I asked Mr. Rawlings what that food consists of, but all 
he would say was that worms. were both vegetarian and carniverous. 
They have less accommodating habits, too: indeed, the Hereford Bait 
Farm might well have inspired the current popular song, “ Shut the 
door, they’re coming through the window ”, because on warm, 
nights the worms have a disconcerting habit of wandering away f 
their ‘breeding beds’. - eee pend 
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By sm GEOFFREY VICKERS, v.C. 
thick chey-are founded; and this need continually qualifies the policies 
- themselves. acess 
In the last few ‘decades science tak vos to learn a great deal about: 


ake. cerned with the problem of maintaining a dynamic balance;.and we 
owe it. Jargely: to advances in our. vunderstanding of this problem that - 
- world. economy since the war has not so far imitated in its booms and 
sation. “slumps the ‘contortions of the beginner. on skates, as it, did between 
st, follow'a course the wars. _. 
acting «to- threats or. — Many other, sciences ‘encounter. eee by which systems preserve 
ming from. chevwora ourside; -and we cannot help noticing — their stability. Our own bodies, for example, will go on functioning 
peas, pede: seem WD: do this much more | ‘consistently. ‘than. others. ; 3 only, so long as their internal temperature and a host of other variables 
Ri afte i < _are- kept within narrow limits; and they have most elegant devices. 
for seeing that they are so. kept. Tt is only because our inner environ- 


+ It “seems to: “me that “success in this depends A three things. We ment 1s held constant in this way. that we are free to moye about and 
ve to-choose a course which i is no self-defeating. We must not change — 
it “before ‘it has served its purpose. ‘And ‘we must have ‘some way: of 
keeping on. ‘it. This third sega sme wer of keeping ona course ~ 
lecwhat, I mean by control. v ewe % 
‘he master of a ship sets a course which avoids shoals and peahelas- 
bic ‘hurricane tracks, and. he does not change it every few minutes; but, 
2ven SO, he would not get’ to. his destination if the helmsman could 
not read from the compass, ‘moment by moment, the difference. between 
the right course and the actual one; anda good helmsman is so sensi- 
tive to this that he keeps the actual course on the right course as nearly 
as makes no difference. Or, if he cannot hold _the ccourse—as when a 
sailing ship encounters a head wind—at least he knows he cannot and 
the master must change course accordingly. This-is not the only control 
which keeps. ‘the ship going right. The flow of. fuiel to the furnaces, the 
pressure of steam in the boilers, and a hundred other conditions are held 
constant or varied as the needs of the whole system require; and many 
of these conditions are so. arranged that they control each other. Other- 
wise things would be going wrong every few minutes; and some: of 
them, like the boilers bursting, would not bé easily put right. 
~ The process by which all these variable states and courses are hel 
constant is the process. of control, and the condition which results is ae 
the condition of stability. ‘Being. ‘stable in this sense does not mean 
being static. On the’ ‘contrary—for. the ship, for example—it i is a-con- 


dition of sustaine movement. It is ‘onl when, we have stabili that — 
we écan take re ei yy, controlled-in direction no less than in balance by an exquisite neural 


“Tt seems paradoxical “that’ ‘the: rie Sidi of ‘initiative hould adjustment of which he is hardly aware. Man-made devices which serve 
a stability, but it ‘clearly i is so. ‘A learner on skates, having r aa stability, - the same purpose, such as the automatic pilot and the homing missile, 
has quill rio power. to set a course. He is wholly absorbed in cor- though they work on the same principle, are not comparable in com- 
recting a series of oscillations which he causes but cannot control. A. plexity; and all these are so relatively simple as to be almost trivial. 
eed skater can do what he pleases, even things which shift his centre We all owe such. coherence as our lives possess to the control we 
of gravity “most violently. Yet the skilled skater is never precisely “exercise not just over bodily movements for periods of minutes but over 
balanced; he is continually correcting loss of balance, no less than the whole stream of our activity over months and years. 
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build ‘refined controls into machines and assemblies of machines, 
and ‘they are almost- ready to- build whole factories which will control 
themselves. Human organisations, whether they be business concerns- 
or churches or clubs or nation states, also have their own underlying — 
conditions to guard, and their own—largely unconscious—devices for 
guarding them. Whenever parts work together as a whole, whether 
in a machine or an assembly of. machines, or a man or an organisation | 
of men, we can be fairly certain that they will continue to function 
only so long as some essential conditions are preserved, and that they 
_ have some ingenious way of preserving them. _ 
‘It is often difficult to know what these conditions are but it is easy 


and sometimes irreversible, comes over the scene. The machine breaks, 
the animal dies,.the skater falls, the organisation dissolves. Scientists 


insights from various sciences about how systems of all kinds are 
controlled; and they find that though the conditions which have to be 
preserved are immensely varied, ‘the Benciples by which these devices 
d- - work are curiously similar. 


of men—are immensely complex. The skilled skater, circling the rink — 
on an outside edge on a course which brings him precisely in time. 
and space to the designed meeting: point with his partner, is self- 


the beginner. The difference is simply that his balance-seeking, though 4 Abe ere 
equally continuous, is invisible to us and is for him unconscious., He System Piled on System ‘ 
maintains a dynamic balance by sensitive responses ‘to the needs. of A single human being is a system of systems, and in all jae 
a situation which is continually changing; and he is himself the chief organisations there are even greater complexities of system piled on 
cause of these changes. system. Every level tends to preserve its own stability and the sum 


This process, whereby the skater maintains hethelansess is an example. - of these conflicting demands creates one of the major limitations on 
of the process of control. The ‘greater his control, the greater the _ purposeful action, whilst the problem of reconciling them lies at the 
liberties which he can take; but he never for a moment ignores the heart of most of our current problems, political, economic, industrial, 
Same conditions| of balance which permit him to skate at all. Unlike social, and personal. I count it a great gain, then, that different sciences 
na Apegiencts he obeys them far more closely; and that is why he is. should combine to improve and clarify the concept of control, for it 
‘stability, he has. initiative to set a variety of courses; is this alone which makes it possible for men and societies to make 
olding of a course, once set, is again a matter of control.. something coherent of themselves. ~ 
am keeping the word ‘control’ for the process: of holding states These ideas are already having a Rasnidevable effect. For one thing, 

Peptic: from choosing which to hold; and I am saying they - set us looking. for the controls which we know we need and 
ves stability, and that stability gives initiative, I am devising better ones if we find them defective. This has led, for 
7 is is. true not only of the performance of skaters example, to rapid improvement. in the financial controls used by busi- 

ns cof mén and the policies of governments. Our ness to keep management at every level informed of the results of its 
n cag nicl aul depends not merely on how much we. own effort..It also brings home to us that, whereas we know a good 

. Pomel to eee the basic conditions on deal about the financial limitations within which stability lies, we know 
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how stability is maintained. Economics, for example, is much con-— 


able | to” ‘put up with the variations in our outer environment. Engineers 


' to see when they cease to hold, because a change, sudden, complete, 


have recently begun to gather together, under the name ‘ cybernetics’, 


Unhappily, the systems which matter most to us—men and societies 
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always telling each other that they ought to be more ready to adapt to 
change; but they seldom ask whether it may not be the rate of change 


; which should be adjusted to them; or whether, if we were willing to | 
~- set limits to the rate of change; we could discern limits within which it — 
ahould be kept, if we are to avoid disaster. It would indeed- be timely — 
if we could better our understanding of how. to answer these questions; - an ever increasing ‘toll in ; 
_ for doubts about our present course and our present philosophy are 


beginning to haunt the world, and they are all doubts about stability. 
Stated in its broadest form, the problem is that human beings are 


. using even the organic resources of the world much faster than they 


are replacing them, as well as dissipating ever more quickly its 


irreplaceable minerals; the span of human life is increasing and the 
- consumption of resources per head is rising with gathering acceleration, 
and must speed up still faster with the industrialisation of the East; 


and all this we hail as good, believe to be endless, and speed with all 
our power as a gesture of goodwill towards men. Some writers have 
expressed the fear that within the foreseeable future this may leave us 
in a world so impoverished and so overcrowded. that only men will be 


But neither the optimists nor the pessimists ask themselves whether the 


rate of change, which both assume, may not itself become lethal. 
More precisely, the question is whether expansion will create. such 


instability as will either bring expansion ‘to _an_end or make its continu- 
ance possible only on terms we should hate. We are familiar with two self- 


generated threats to stability—with booms and slumps which threaten 


stability of employment and with inflation which threatens the stability 
of money values. We may be suffering from others, political and social, 
which we have not yet identified. Maybe we shall be able to identify 
all these threats and to keep them within their critical limits. We 
cannot be sure. What we can be sure of, as it seems to me, is that the 


- more limitations we remove, the more we shall have to impose if 
the initiative ’, to prevent 


we want to keep ‘control’ and so to keep * 
circumstances from taking charge. 


_ Many people still do not accept this. The whole essence 2 of expansion, 


they say, is to free us from limitations. It is the mark of human great- 


_ - mess not to accept limitations, natural or artificial. This, I must say, 
seems to me a crazy notion. I do not suppose it could have been born | 
except at the beginning of an age of expansion | ‘so sudden that for a 


few decades the limitations which expansion itself breeds were still 
below the horizon. 

Consider the growth of motoring in England. When it feat it was 
limited by roads designed for wagons.” 
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= Oxford and its” Traffic Pr _ oblems _ 


> By JOHN 


OONER or later, when people get talking in Oxford i eatiges 
the conversation turns to traffic. And in the course cf the con- 
versation sooner or later two remarks are made: first, somebody 


says, ‘The Oxford traffic problem is the worst in England’. 


Everyone in Oxford seems to be- agreed: about that.* Second—and this 


- is put forward usually by people who do not want to do anything about. 
‘ The traffic problem in Oxford isn’t really different from . return to their homes, So 


the matter: 
the problem in dozens of towns all over England today’, = 

_ These two observations seem to conflict with each other. But if you | 
understand them properly, both of them are true. Oxford’s traffic - 
problem is in several ways unique and at the same time it is a general — 
one. It is unique because in Oxford a number of factors combine to — 


_ make the traffic in the middle of the town both particularly heavy and - 


particularly difficult to divert. The traffic is heavy because important — 


_ east_and west roads, and important north: and south roads, cross at 


pa pleted to take the ‘Jong-distance traffic: ‘that fravels along these road ‘High Sees ‘which a of 
The traffic 1 is heavy also because large industrial and rear suburbs _ 


Fe Should be, ee redlunsble. and the second that all Y adjosement is 
good. Business men and trade unionists, citizens and politicians, are | 


We lifted this limitation by 


“submerge : 
that long before we have m 


ly 
roads, becauies they wou'd ncom 
‘wanted | more. Then we shall have ee 


limitations of our own dev sn Ones way or 
will have to be accepted. a 


eatnglleatly poe Breed Eivice we | sect impo : 
for every choice is largely negative. re, can pen 
only once and in one way; ‘SO every ‘yes’ implies" 
In our perambulators we are a huge bundle of poss: 
deathbed we are the terminal point of a thin chain of ac , largely 
the result of our conscious or unconscious choices. Nearly all — our 
- possibilities must go unrealised in any event; the quality and coherence 
of life springs from our decisions as to which : ‘shall be brought into Being: 
Power does not free us from limitations and it never will; but, 


cheap. Others hold to the belief that technology will always find a way. wisely used, it can give greater scope to. wisdom to choose its own 


limitations. The freedom to choose our own limitations is all the free- 

dom we can ask for or can hope to get, and much more than most of 

us can take. The same is true of societies of all kinds. History i is the 

record of the process by which the actual - emerges in its uni 
A singularity from the vast flux of the possible. If we can take any part 
in the process at any level, whether in shaping ourselves or in shaping. 
history, it can only be by resolute, courageous choice, accepting the 
loss of all that might otherwise have been. Life would be easy if we 
had only to choose between good and evil. The ‘hateful nee are the 
choices between good and good. ae ‘ 

~The freedom to choose our own: limitations i isa ieceeiee fionddtal 
_and is full of embarrassments, which is no doubt partly-why we are 
reluctant to face it. It is ‘much harder to choose our own limitations than 
to put up with those which just happen. If we are to choose them we 
need standards to choose them by and the courage to stick to them. 
They are hard to accept when other people make them for us, as they 
always do in political or economic, or even in many social, matters. 
People will take a much rougher deal from Peeves than, they will 
from the county council. ~ 

But suppose we succeed to some extent, at least, i in winning scope for 
initiative—is our initiative an illusion? ‘Can we, in fact, have any goa. 
but ‘stability ’, any activity but ‘adjustment’? I am not sure that 
"Science can answer those aa yet. But I will discuss that next week, 
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ive grown up in the last | quarter of a “century. on oe east rag. ‘Oxted 
and a great many of the people who live there come into the town at 
least once a day to work, ) do business and to catch trains, to shop, 
go to theatres and cinemas—and all of them have to cross the: 
_ bridge, ‘Magdalen Bridge, and almost all of them have on, 
same street, the High ‘Street, in order to reach their 
ou have thousands and thousa 
bicycles, motor-cars, lorries, of all sizes and descriptions. 
buses, passing along the High Street ev 1, 
the High Street | but-held up in huge whick 
‘fill the half-mile from Carfax to Magdalen Bridge. is bagi 
As a result, the traffic in the centre of Oxford must certainly 
pe claim to be considered -the. worst in. Englan But what 
Yeoh ——— Bole cies merely the 
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As things are, it is-not merely 
difficult, it is impossible, to divert 
the Oxford traffic, because all traffic 
coming from two sides, the east 
and the -south, has to cross the 
River Thames, and on each, of 
those sides there is only one bridge 
for it to cross by. When it comes 
to building alternative roads- into 
the city there are peculiar diffi- 


culties in Oxford, partly on account 


of the river, which makes several in-- 
convenient détours through the area, 
and more particularly because of 
the buildings—churches, museums, 
libraries, colleges—and the parks 
and gardens—Addison’s Walk, the 
Botanical Gardens, Christ Church 
Meadow—which are so thickly. con- 
gregated in the centre of the town 
that if an ‘ inner relief road ’ (as such 
‘roads are called) is to serve its pur- 
pose efficiently, it cannot make its 
way to Carfax without destroying 
or spoiling some natural or archi- 
tectural beauty. Something must be 
sacrificed. ; 


-. But when the question of the inevie f 


table Sacrifice arises Oxford is again 
at a peculiar disadvantage, because 
‘so many conflicting interests are in- 
-yolyed. There is the city, itself a 

complex entity including an indus- 
trial population, a commercial popu- 
lation, a residential population; there 
is the university; and there are the 
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Map of the centre of Oxford 
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colleges : each has its perfect legitimate objection to any solution which 
means that it will have to sacrifice some convenience or amenity on 
which it sets.a particular value, 


I hope I have said enough to justify the people who talk about the 


- uniqueness of Oxford’s traffic problem. But it is important to realise 


that though it has certain unique features, it is a problem which Oxford 
shares with many other towns. For what is happening in Oxford is 
happening ‘all over England, and the-situation is getting worse more 
quickly than most people realise. I do not know how many thousands of 
new cars—and by new cars I mean cars additional to existing cars and 
not replacements of them—are put on the road every year, or every 
month, and I do not think the exact number is important. I do not 
appeal to statistics. It is plain enough to the eyes and ears and common 
sense of every motorist and every pedestrian that there are already on 
our roads more cars than they can properly carry. It is no more than a 
reasonable prophecy that in a few years there will be twice as many 
cars on them as there are now. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
when that situation ‘arises in England, where most of the streets were 
built before cars were thought of, the centre of every town will be one 
vast traffic block. So the problem that faces Oxford is one that faces a 
score of other towns today, and will face a hundred other towns before 
many years or months are past. The question is: ‘ What—if anything— 
can be done about it? ’ 

The first suggestion is one-way streets. That solution is a simple one; 
simple in the sense that it is easy to impose: it needs only a resolution 


-of the appropriate local authority and the thing is done. Of course it 


often improves matters, though sometimes, I think, it makes them worse. 
But where the problem is really serious and complicated it cannot be 
solved simply by turning some of the streets into one-way streets. In 
Oxford it certainly cannot be solved by one-way regulations: a recent 
experiment proved that. Then there are car parks. More car parks are 


-- needed almost everywhere. They will alleviate the difficulty, but by 
~ themselves they cannot solve it. 


Another suggestion is to create new popular shopping centres on the 
outskirts, so as to draw away the traffic which would otherwise go to 
shop in the middle of the town. When you are planning a new town, 
as is being done in several places in the United Kingdom, you can 


‘certainly site your centres, residential, commercial, educational, and 


so on, so that traffic congestion will 
not arise, or will be a minimum. In 
America, where new suburbs and 
even new towns spring up in a matter 
of months, it may be possible to 
create shopping centres alongside ex- 
isting towns. But in England it is not 
easy—I should say it is not possible 
—to plant a flourishing shopping 
centre alongside an established town. 
The idea that you can do it, and do 
it quickly enough to solve the exist- 
ing traffic problem, rather reminds 
me of the English lady in one of 
Miss- Ruth Draper’s character- 
sketches, who was indicating the im- 
provements she meant to make in 
her garden. ‘There’, she said, ‘I 
shall put an old oak tree, and over 
there an ivy-covered wall’. You can- 
hot put down a flourishing shopping 
centre overnight anywhere in Eng- 
land, any more than you can plant 
an old oak tree or an ivy-covered 
wall. First you have to acquire the 
site; then you have to clear it; then 
you have to build the shops; then 
you have to get people to take them; 
and, above all, you have to get the 
customers to go there—and not 
merely to go there, but to give up 
going anywhere else. And there you 
will have the conservatism of the 
English against you. Some of the car 
owners, no doubt, will make use of 
your new suburban shopping centre, 
but that will not prevent them from 
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they, and everybody they know, have alway go there. 

The only solution is radical replanning 
places affected. In theory, that sounds simpl enough, but in practice it 


Se difficult and it is expensive. It means building new roads and perhaps — 
bridges. It almost certainly means pulling down large numbers of build-— 
ings, and it certainly means compensating the owners of puppet. 


destroyed or taken in order to make the roads. 


The people to do all this are the local authorities. They have powers © 
‘ “of compulsory purchase, and they can submit a plan for development 
in their areas under the Town and Country, Pianning Act, 1947. Indeed, 
they have a duty to submit such development plans periodically, keeping 


them under constant réview, so as to make sure that the development of 
their areas is in accordance with current needs. I wonder whether local 


authorities generally, in revising their development plans, bear in mind | 


this problem of traffic, and whether they realise how radical are the 


changes that may have to be made in the development of our smatler, 2 


as well as our larger, towns in order to meet it. 
But even if all the necessary plans are being ‘made, will they ever 
be carried out? I cannot help doubting it, for two reasons. First, the ex- 


_ pense of doing what needs to. be done—and that expense must fall upon — 
5 rates and taxes—is far greater than most towns can afford even with help 


from central funds; and it is often in the smaller towns that the problem 
is most acute and the expense of solving it would be most heavy. 


"Sacrifices Called For | : 
Second, the sort of development that is required is certain to call for 


_ Sacrifice from individual interests. Where such sacrifices are called for, 


‘strong feelings are aroused. Everyone feels that in the common interest 


a sacrifice should be made, but that he himself is not the person to . 
make it. Since every interested person is entitled to attend at a public 
enquiry and to state his objections to any plan put forward by the local - 


authority, and since it is the Minister’s duty to do his best to meet 


_ such objections, the result as often as not will.be either a deadlock or 


a compromise. So it may happen that a plan which was bold and far- 
reaching in its original cenception is so whittled down by perfectly 


reasonable attempts to meet objections from various quarters, that in » 


_ the form in which it is finally approved. byfthe Minister it simply will 
not do its job. 

‘That takes me back from this rather “depressing and inconclusive 
survey to where I started from—to Oxford. Oxford is a case in point. 


It shows you the difficulties that may arise out of the procedure for — 


submitting development plans under the Town and Country Planning 


Act. The city of Oxford duly put forward under the act a plan intended 


- to solve its traffic problem without building any new roads except by- 
passes to take the long-distance traffic. An’ inquiry into the plan was 


held. Objeciors were heard. The plan went before the Minister, who. - 


approved it as far as it went, but said—lI think wisely—that he would 


not give it final approval until it made further provision for traffic relief — 
_ by inner roads leading into the heart of the town. So the city had to — 


revise its plan so as to include such roads. 
_ It was here that the trouble began. As I explained, it is impossible 
to plan a really efficient inner relief road for Oxford which does not 


interfere with some building or open space which the university or one 
or other of the colleges is unwilling to sacrifice. The most obvious i 


for an inner relief road—obvious, I mean, from a purely tra 
point of view—is the famous Meadow, a large stretch of Seite 
often largely waterlogged, 
fine trees, which lies south-east of the High Street, and belongs to 


Christ ‘Church, one of the richest, most powerful, and most imposing 


of the colleges. Naturally Christ Church wanted a road anywhere rather 


_ than through its Meadow, where. it might run within half a mile of 
its own college buildings; and (to use the words of its own Senior: 


Censor) Christ Church has ‘played a leading part in the struggle’ 


against inner relief roads, contending that the problem can be solved _ 
simply by building by-passes and encouraging the creation of shopping ~ 
to him. He cannot impose a plan of his own. And 

The city’s first suggestion for inner relief roads ‘incided one south of @ iring 
the High Street across-the Meadow, and one north of the High Street 
and across the Parks, the university cricket ground. This involved inter-_ 
_ fering with not one, but two, of Oxford’s open spaces, and it naturally — 
ia _ aroused strong opposition in the university and even in the city council 
__ itself. Before it was finally adopted the Minister took a bold and unusual 
course: he visited Oxford in order to see whether he could produce 


centres in the suburb of Cowley. 


some measure of agreement by informal interviews with the interested 


of 


ne roads and: ‘streets in . the Bs 


and the colleges’ int 
: ie eaving ae ‘the. Meadias nd the aoe Se untouched. ey 


~ across rex Meadow. But ie ‘seems that it is too tie to do eae ao ‘the - 
city must go on with a plan wholeheartedly condemned by the univer-— 


_the shops, the professional premises, the colleges, 
skirted® by the river and planted "with 


‘enquiry to be unsatisfa the 
do is to send the plan back to the 


‘the interested parties will begin once 


the casting vote. Bar the mayor ‘that the revised 
a pou: he eres had Bote ee to meet 


If that was their hope, it was rudely disappointed, for the oven 
the university, in a formal meeting of | Congregatior 
disapproval of the proposed road by over 400 votes” 
that of Boe two it A dalla a fone across: oe Church 


sity and to which the city itself seems to give only lukewarm support. — 3 
That is the situation which will confront the inspector who is coming — 
in February to hold a local inquiry into the plan. What will happen? — 
No one can say. But this most unsatisfactory situation illustrates. what — 
I meant, when I said that the procedure for solving a traffic problem — 


~ under the Town and Country Planning Act may lead to a deadlock - 


or a compromise. In the attempt to satisfy all the individual interests — 
concerned, not to offend any section of the community, not to impose | 
any sacrifice for the general good, the general good may itself be lost — 
sight of. So, in Qxford’s case, what started as an attempt ‘to ease 
Oxford’s traffic difficulties and to save the centre of the city from being | 


-overrun by motor-cars, has become a Suge: between | various erik 


different bodies, city, aniversity. colleges, have ties own views partly 


; iar oud with es other, partly diverging, legitimately and sincere: | 


any ‘but unselfish motives; they think, as do all of us, that aie public 

interest and their own happen fortunately to be identical. I have my © 

own views, too, strong and S aiae contest ones, but i in this talk I 
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Putting Roman Britain on the Map 


By C. W. -PHILLIPS 


HE Ordnance Survey needs no introduc- 
: tion as a maker of maps in general—it has 
; been doing this job for 165 years—but I 
want to discuss an important piece of its 
work which is a little aside from normal production. 
This is the third edition of the map of Roman 
Britain to be published in the next week or so. 
The study of Roman Britain has been going on 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth I. I think the 
most practical contribution to it was made by Dr. 
O. G. S. Crawford when, as Archaeology Officer 
to the Ordnance Survey, he planned and executed 
the first and second editions of this map in 1924 
and 1928. The first edition was only a preliminary 
canter, but the second was comprehensive. Many 
copies of it were sold and it inspired many people 
to take up the study of Roman Britain in the field. 
This was a good thing, for we can get little help 
from any written records about Roman Britain. 
The historians and writers living at the time gave 
it only a few words in passing. So if we want 
to know what it was like we have to find and 
examine those material remains which survive— 
detective work, in fact. 
When we want to make a picture of our finds 
on paper we come up against an insurmountable 
difficulty. How can we show 400 years of history 
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Trace of a Roman fort near Watling Street in Staffordshire, discovered during air reconnaissance by 


, taken two-and-a-half miles south-west of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 
marks in freshly ploughed fields, the accommodation roads, field 
enclosures, and farmstead sites of Romano-British agriculture in the Fenlands 


ight reserved. Photographs by }. K. St. Foseph 
ridge University Collection of Aerial Shotdpeaphe) 


Dr. St. Joseph in 1946 


on one map?’ Roman rule in Britain lasted for a period equal to 
that between the reign of Henry VIII and the present day. During 
that time there were many changes and we have not been able to 
show them in their proper historical succession. The frontier in 
the north moved backwards and forwards when policy was changed 
or when the local garrisons were more or less successful. The 
pattern of the towns across the countryside varied in emphasis. So 
did that of the country houses and the different ways of using the 
land for agriculture, stock-raising, mining, and industry. Some im- 
portant lines of communication were both built and abandoned 
well within the Roman period. So all we.can do today is to show 
all the known facts of Roman life as though they were all existing 
together at the same moment of time. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since the publication of. the 
second edition, and in that. time there have been technical develop- 
ments and physical changes in the country which have done much 
to increase our knowledge. There has been a great advance in the 
technique of air photography, already well known in 1928 but not 
sufficiently practised to give large results. Crops grow more strongly 
over filled-up ditches, and:they easily parch in dry weather when 
they are growing over.the buried foundations of destroyed build- 
ings or road metalling. The colour changes in crops and grass 
produced by these means show clearly from the air and betray the 
presence and form of these lost features. In this sphere the work 
of Dr. St. Joseph since 1945 has made vital additions to what we 
know of Roman military establishments, the: details of Roman 
towns, the true line of Roman roads, and much else. We all see 
the great disturbance of surface soil by new housing estates, pipe 
trenches, gravel digging, open-cast mining, deep ploughing, and 
so on. Now scarcely a day passes without our finding out something 
else from one of them. . 

The damage to towns by bombing has also given us a chance to 
examine many Roman town sites overlain for centuries by masses 
of modern houses. We now,.for example, know a great deal more 
about the Roman equivalents of London and Canterbury. It is 
hardly necessary to remind you of the Temple of Mithras in 
Walbrook, but just as important has been Mr. Grimes’ discovery 
of a fort in London at Cripplegate. This defensive work may have 
been built to protect the growing commercial centre in London 


+ _ pressure aqueduct. worked by a double-force pump to carry water — 
‘2 uphill into Roman Lincoln. Temples were a common feature of Roman 
_ Britain. Naturally most of them were in towns, and so they have not 
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“But the main mass of the new information i 
from collecting and piecing together thor 
obtained by the study of inscription, buildn 


This work has been done by several hundred people, for the most 
part amateurs, who have been keeping watch in their own districts 
for anything that may turn up. It has been co-ordinated by the 
Archaeology Division of the Ordnance Survey through its local corre- 


n _ spondents. And the whole of what we gather in is classified and referred | 


to its proper localities in the great card index of Bee archaeological 
mupoesaphy that we are building up. 


Discoveries in the Military Field 


¥. Perhaps we should look first at discoveries in the military field, 


- since Roman rule in Britain began with conquest and had to be kept 
up by constant military effort. Most of these new facts will be found 


in Scotland and in the Midlands and south of England. Active research 
is always going on in the zone dominated by Hadrian’s Wall, but the 


small scale of the map allows us to show only the more obvious new 
results, notably the defensive system of forts and towers down the 
Cumberland coast. These covered the wall against an attack on its 
rear from the Irish Sea. 

From aerial photography carried out in Scotland by Dr. St. Joseph 


we have learned a great deal about military dispositicns in the low- 


lands, particularly in the south-west. But Scotland was always a military 
area, and some of the most exciting novelties are much further south. 
Until recently little was known about the sites belonging to the earliest 
days of the Roman conquest, the conquest which carried the legions 


. forward to a line resting on the Humber and the Severn and drove 


Caractacus into Wales. Many marching camps, temporary forts, and 
‘signal stations should mark its course. Since the south-east of England 
has been most intensively occupied and built over, we may expect 
_ traces of them to be hard to find. But recent work has begun to show 
early military sites underlying such places as the small Roman town 
at Great Chesterfield in Essex. There is a temporary fort at Ixworth 
in Suffolk. And along the two great road arteries, Ermine Street and 
Watling Street, which were laid out in the earliest days as direct 
routes to the north and to the middle Severn, there is a series of military 
_ sites. Some of these were perhaps as much labour camps as military 
, ones, and they often developed into towns and roadside settlements. 

We have been able to throw much more light on Roman towns. Some 

of this is due to the rebuilding of bomb-damaged sites, some to a 
re-examination of places like Ilchester in Somerset, Towcester in 


, 


_ Northamptonshire, Mildenhall in Wiltshire, and Great Casterton in 


Rutland. Most surprising of all, an entirely.new walied town has been 


look as if it was the exception for any conglomeration of buildings big 
enough to have been called a town not to have had a wall round it. 
_ We know of two Roman spas in Britain, Bath and Buxton, and they — 
have now been shown as such. In rainy Britain, water supply was not 
the problem to towns that it was in Mediterranean lands, and we have 
no parallels here to the great aqueducts of Rome and Carthage, but 
such works as there are now appear for the first time. Two interesting 


waters of the river Frome to supply Roman Dorchester; second, the 


received separate notice, but where they occur in the count tryside they 
are marked—again for the first time. 

Tracing the lines of Roman roads ‘has ase Bede a favourite 
field sport of archaeologists. The Roman Empire’s existence de- 
pended on a system of direct, well-surfaced roads unrivalled till the 
present day, and it was a first care of the government to create and 
maintain them with good bridges and route indications. 
of newly discovered Roman roads ‘have now been added. Some are 


__ mew; in other cases gaps in the lines of known ones have been closed. 


Using modern terms one can say that, while the second edition gave us 
_ most of the ‘ A ’-class roads of Roman times, the new map shows these 


2 in more complete form and adds many stretches of ‘B’-class roads on 
unknown in 1928. Most of these are cross-country ways linking smaller ; to the sea. But we 


_— towns, or roads of purely economic importance. 
ome, oor are shown for the first time. ay connect the lands 
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usands ‘of observed facts he 
5 coins, scatters of Roman 
pottery, and many other things, often trifling rubbish in themselves. 


found at Caister-on-Sea near Great Yarmouth. And it now begins to 


contrasted types are, first, the long open channel which followed the — 
contour of the hills from Maiden Newton in Dorset and carried the 
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The natural resources of these Setinde were a‘ 
wealth in lead, ees. gold, and copper. Exploitat 


about Roman mining and atsiry and so its 
is otra) oS We have shown ate mining ar 


and tiles, aad: makes clear binetion between: these vai 
of work; and it picks out the places where pottery was" on . 
industrial scale for more than local use. We have also shown all the 
_ known areas of salt production. ~ +3 eee: 
Last, we come to country life and can begin at the top of the ‘social — a 
scale with villas, the more or less comfortable country houses scattered — 
widely over southern Britain. There were concentrations in. north Kent, — 
Hampshire, Somerset, Gloucestershire, and the country ‘north-west of | 
Oxford. For this edition the whole of the known information, often — 
imperfect, about the scale, plan, and age of the buildings has been well — 
sifted. The results are on the map in three categories in contrast to the 
single one of the second edition; these three are undoubted villas, less 
certain examples, and buildings of unknown purpose. A study of the | 
distribution of villas may make it necessary to do some rethinking about 
their real position in the life of the Roman countryside, = 8 
‘When we consider the peasantry living on the land we meet another 
batch of problems which this map shows but does not solve. We may 
_have to revise the idea that the old native agriculture of the pre-Roman. 
© Celtic’ fields supplied much of the needs of Roman Britain. It is 
possible that those large corn surpluses implied by the known history of 
Roman Britain, and by the evident prosperity of much of its local life, 
may have been raised on a multitude of small farms, lower in the scale 


than the villa, but well above the native steadings on the dry uplands. — 


Finally, about the map ‘itself: it is a single sheet covering the whole 
of Great Britain on a scale of sixteen miles to the inch. The archaeo- 
logical detail is overprinted on a base; and the base has a layered 
physical background giving a clear idea of the configuration of the 
country and its natural waterways. This time we have been able to 
show the whole country from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, and so 
you can see clearly those regions in the north and west of Scotland 
which never lost their independence. _ The fact that the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain is not now responsible for mapping any part — 
of Ireland has prevented similar treatment of that country, but, as far — 
as possible, we have shown those places where finds of Roman material . 
have been made, probably i in ‘most cases the results of raids on Britain. — 

The map has a fourteen-page introduction with a number of useful _ 
appendices, and an index covering all the sites shown by the use of | 
symbols. Colour distinguishes military sites from civil ones,” picks out 
industrial activity, and shows clearly: the: areas Sigs: certain ‘types of 
ae: were practiied-@ wh oe 
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Two Questions = ye mai iy 
When you have seen fhe map you ‘may eas aa ca quesngiee 
Why | have we given up any attempt to show the natural woodlands of | 


Roman sana "The answell to the ree is this. walt. used e 

that early peoples did not settle in wooded areas. Now we pon 
evidence, at least in the Midlands and south-east, that there was a 
great deal of settlement in woodland areas. As time goes on we shall | 
know more about this, and we must regard the Romano-Britons a 


ready to make large clearances where the soil made it worth. their 


“Tost lands must li —Home 


ere Se is 


uthors of the Oxford Dictionary of 
h gives the date of every traditional 
n or literary mention. It is a work-of —- 
Penney: iV hear inag ieee a Eprite a emilee 


Abed and songs fos children vay : 
eae And an 


b eS het me. fohty nat seen een 3 this is. en fase Steak. of 
_ English. nursery rhymes eyer assembled—many of them as beautiful as 
_ they are unfamiliar—and though it is illustrated throughout with wood- - 


--By ROBERT & GRAVES: 


ieshors oF The Oxford itesery Rhyme a - 


a re i 2 Breast berry, _ oA 5 eae ie 


ror pae enone i; : 


; Shin sharpy, 3 
ee eee Knee knapy, i 2 : \ ae 

pity a e. Hinchie pinchy, — , ya 
Wymie bulgy, =e : Ste 


Rosca ~_/..- Chientrrys 3)" - 
Moo merry, Spree bor ; . 
— ~__- Nose nappy, A Rererae te 
ace Ee winky, - Ts BoC. 
: Broo brinky, = ; ‘ 
i .-~ ~.  Owemthe croon, 
i And awa’ wi’ it. 


Next come. some pleasant lists of secret names for the fingers and | 
the toes, as follows: 


' Wd F . ~ 
Cuts either taken from the original ‘chapbooks in which the rhymes — jie is tho hs. a ; Tom Thumbkin, ; 
~ occurred, or admirably done in the same style by Miss Joan Hassall, 1 Be Moma See is. f Longmaay Long Daniel ; . 
femmes to look this gift-horse critically i in the mda —- = “ick-pan, — 1 J... Cherry Tree, - "=~ Betty Bodkin, 
The Opies write as follows: aes 5 ih Sega: a _ Mammie’ ’s wee man _ Little Jack-a-Dandy — And Little Dick. — Po 
a: -- Our idea is that by making a book of rhymes: which is comprehensive, “I can add to these, from a version told me by an old Scottish auat: A 


the reader is offered the fullest scope for picking and choosing as 
a own fancy or memory dictates: Deliberately we have sometimes prorat 
_- more than one version of a rhyme; and deliberately we have sometimes 
“given versions different from the text rhymes 2 appearing in our Oxford | 
- Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. We have no desire to establish standard 
texts. Oral tradition recognises no * correct’ _yersions : ‘the only 
x ~ defensible version is how one knows - it oneself. 


mel & must say that He little finger i is always Little Cwee, Cwee, Cree 


Tommy Thumbkin, 

Ettie Wilkson, nee 
‘Long Larder, a 

Rabbie Burns, — 

And Little Cwee, Cwee, Cwee. 


z That is well said; but there are such things as better ind worse for me. : 
, - readings, from the poetic point of view, and this is where taste comes in. Then come. the tickling games, either ‘up and down the body or > 
_ There are also ‘such things as thoroughly dull, artificial, and. derivative around the palm of the hand: ~— 


_ rhymes, which should not be included for the sake of- comprehensiveness, 
_ however early the date of first publication; and this again is a matter 
~ of taste. And the Opies’ taste is not impeccable. Though I agree that 
- the failure of a child to understand the full meaning of a thyme because - 
of the old-fashioned vocabulary _ is not necessarily of importance— 
because these rhymes do stick in the memory and one day their meaning 
will be clarified—some of those included here are dead museum-pieces 
23 ahible hardly belong swith the remainder that is’ still emotionally active. 
_ The book. opens with a pretty sequence of thymes, mostly from the 
north, in: repeating which one etouenes Sach feature of the fakes in turn. 


Sa ae ie i ee Wr ees 


m9 ee 


Fae _~/ Eyebrow branky, ~ oe) ok 


=< 


An old nul: an old maid, 

You will surely be, 

If you laugh or if you smile, 
While I tickle round your knee. 


. 
ww 


And I am glad to find this one, which I have never seen in print before’ ee 
though it is very common orally: ~ Cue Md 


~ Round and round the garden 
Like a teddy bear; 

One step, two step, 
Tickle you under there! 


. 
~ 


Foe Head: Pees a =e. which of course must belong to this century because the tty, bear was 
: called after the first President Roosevelt. 


aE edo ome at Nose anky, ~ ~*~ | : Then come the games you play” with fingers: ‘ Here’s the anes 
oe fee > Mou cater, o. oh _here’s the steeple’ and ‘ Here are the lady’s knives and forks’. And a 
Bat) eter = are Xe Chin chopper, Boye ~ very pretty one which I never met before played with handkerchiefs - 


‘ 
gs? 


_ Gully, gully, uly o 


Ve 


Bo peeper, . * 


Nose dreeper 


Chin chopper 


_ White lopper 


Red rag 
And ttle gap. ‘ 


_Guzzlewopper. Ber eps 
are the familiar ‘Ring at 1% ‘bell, knock | at the: 
Here sits the Lord Mayor, Here sit “his men’ . Then 


my 


ee “eee toe to the 
a 5 


: pis _. draped on the two forefingers.. Eyes, nose, and mouth are marked on 
Gibeack Or pees ~ the balls of the fingers, with pen-or pencil, and handkerchiefs form cowls : 
i eceee NL Gomes _ for these little dolls. Here is the dialogue: 


ee be _. Good morning, Father Francis. 
Aes eee _Good morning, Mrs. Sheckleton. 
it : What has brought you abroad so early, Mrs. Sheckleton? 


Se i ' ‘| have come to confess a great sin, Father Francis. 


= P What is it, Mrs. Sheckleton? 
a Your cat stole a pound of my butter, Father Francis. 


Bye winker, © ae x Silt Nai 4 O, no sin at all, Mrs. Sheckleton. 
4 Tom tinker, Seine ia ‘ Te ees But I killed your cat for it, Father Francis. 
i cueNegeeheler, Sem Se O, a very great sin indeed, Mrs. Sheckleton, you must do penance, 
Hee seiMoutt-eater,. “Mer Yh. What penance, Father Francis? 
Chin chgpper, "aa? mee tt Oe im Kiss me three times. 


- Oh! but I can’t! 
O! but you must! . 
O! but I can’t! . : 
QO! but you must! Ao ; 
- Well, what must be must, 
So kiss, kiss, kiss, and away. 


- igi * sata 21s. 


.. ae : = ‘ 


| The ive come 3 ‘ 


« 


Siders and brothers may part en EAE ae Aen: 


fs knuckles still together, then replace the thumbs.) > 
‘ Mother and daughter may part : 
ty: ou similarly separate the two index fingers and replace them.) 
Cousins may part |= ~— 


~~ 3 ~* 


sabes ou separate and replace the little fingers.) 3. = ees 
‘ - Husband and wife never part 


keeping the middle-finger knuckles together, and find you cannery 
! v = But up comes Cresswell-Cresswell ‘ 
ay: mae ou straighten those middle-finger knuckles until they join.) 
% And then they may part 


+ (T he ring fingers can then be separated.) 


court judge in Victorian times. ' 
To show what I mean by better and worse versions of the iitaes: 
: Jet me quote the following. This is from the Opies’ book: 
dy Puss came dancing out of a barn 
> With a pair of bagpipes under her arm; 
ae : She could sing nothing but, ‘ Fiddle cum fee, 
f : The mouse has married the humble-bee ’. Bp 
te Pipe, cat—danhce, mouse— 
ty We'll have a wedding at our good house. 
‘Here the first three lines are good, but ee the poem breaks down. | 
Tr ‘should run: 
ae Puss came dancing out of a barn 
a . With a pair of bagpipes under her arm. 
SS) ean She could cry nothing but ‘ Fiddle cum fee. . . 
wes? The fly hath married the Rumble bee’. _ 
Then all the birds of the air did sing 
‘Did you ever see so strange a thing?’ 
ee Fiddle-um-fee, fiddle-um-fee, 
Dy one The fly hath married the humble bee! x 


nae I always quote this rhyme when my friends make odd marriages. 
‘Lam sorry, as a Wimbledonian, to have the rhyme ‘ From Wimble- 
_ don to Wandledon is fifteen miles’ changed to ‘ From Wibbleton to 
_ Wobbleton i is fifteen miles ’. The original is: 
Ny From Wimbledon to Wandledon - is fifteen miles, 
_-- From Wandledon to Wimbledon is a mee 
y. From Wimbledon to Wandledon, RU cae 

Pas From Wandledon to Wimbledon, ase Ut 5 gah 
i, ae _ From Wimbledon to Wandledon i is fifteen miles. ~ 
The joke is that if you go from Wimbledon to Wandsworth and back - 
again because you have forgotten something, and then go on ‘to 
_ Wandsworth, you make five miles into fifteen. 

I also regret to find that in the famous history of Mother iseiees 
; and her son Jack and the goose that laid ‘the golden egg, se Opies 
have changed the original, which is: 


Jack sold his gold egg to a rogue of a jew fe ee 


Who cheated him out of the half of his due 


; % 40 ‘Jack sold his gold egg to a merchant untrue’. This is to overlook * 
3 original woodcut which shows the Jew in a capot overcoat and 
____strymel hat. If the Opies are trying not to seem anti-Semitic they 
we should have left the text alone. It is not anti-Semitic; only a single — 
magew | is indicted who just happens to have been.a rogue. To prove their — 
urity of heart they really should have omitted the offensive rhyme — 
yi which the little Cockney goyim used to tease little Israelites or | 


; ae er. they ‘disregard the traditional woodcut porch: shows btn with the 
stolen m marrow bone: ; oo: 


’ a, . r a, . 


7" 


is 
re 


on separate the two thumbs, while keeping those two middle-finger 


‘Here you try to separate the ring-fingers—the fourth fingers—while “3 


___ * Cresswell-Cresswell ’, it should be explained, was a prominent divorce sara 


Rete Ng GE Say the bells at St. 


such | oS gr ae 

“> ail Se. _—_ i 

ey ee |, 
or 


oier thew ipa mide . for aS pe 
eee bias For pou ae 
Lemons’: ; ; 


Bona. “Fo ring the ells of Tondon "To own. os - 
‘Bull's ts evpand ti Sees 


NS Seis. Heickbai id is ; 


( RPRAEYS. oe 


teGranges a ir =i ed els: 

ieee de, Say: the balls of St Clemen ars. ines sae es 
Pr ape “Pancakes Gites: ad ‘ = ies 
a Say, the bells of St. Fees hin Fie 


; Two stietiad an sabe fs = 
_ Say the bells at Whitechapel. _ he 


Old Father Baldpate, ae z 
hat Say the slow age at dae Wheat 3 


: eS Maids Ee aprens:=i Ye See, es ae 
Le ae i Say 1 the bells. of. St. Catherine's, “2 5S) Ap trike 


Peas re ve > “ ¥ Sites 


¢ fe EES Pokers: and tongs, Si ore 
John’s: 3 4 


Se Sah F Kettles semen cae ms ree 

_ Say the bells at St. Anne’s. s: ~ srt 
2 . ier owe Was tive farthiree iol 
es = = the: a Sh ‘Marna’ oe 


“They give a full text of ‘Little Lad, , Litt Lad’ 5 which = Vv 

. ‘never seen before: a . Se a Bi adi. 
‘vide "Little lad, little lad, =~ 3 a eee 
Brant NEE ep er ee sar off i were Fou ‘born? bade kee Sea eee 

. ‘Andy nae pes oo Sea 

SER ith a yellow rim, | = 5 pee 

--_Is the bonny bowl eae 


2 ae © They breakfast in, ai 
- This, “of: course, "dates from before the Indust 
“Lancashire. was a wild, imp is. and 
big for’ its witches and. 


_ *Choppernoses ’ when they met them coming of the hie on 2! SO ie ee 
a Saturday: " R Nap SS eae Soo 
or My mother ait your mother Be en 2 Bee ea 
s Went over the way; F Be ncky Which 
Said my mother to your mother, i is ee, 
Rue. It’s chop-a-nose day. ew op SF 
‘The child’s nose, the Opies explain, is held between finger and dctaicaes ra 3 wal “e? 
and chopped off ‘smartly with the other hand. ee ae oe <a igh ke 
a Then, again, in their version of ‘ Taffy was 2 Welshman, Tafly can ied ffs 
was a thief ’, fortunately without altering ‘ Welshman’ to’ “merchant ’, i ty Re 


utes is not very 


3 ora ome oer 


My mother is eating me > S- 
My brothers and sisters . 

~ Sit under the table 

Sav ee Picking up my bones, 

Re sam _ And they bury them ust Sete <cold marble stones. 


They may have omitted this because of its horror-comic nature, 
Fe stir. thins: becauce the Opies have included the most 


horrifying poem I know in English: 3 
2 There was a man of double aad - 
Sowed his garden full of seed.) - 
_ When the seed began to grow, 
a *T was like a garden full of snow; 
2 When the snow began to melt, » 
»T was like a ship without a belt; 
When.the ship began to sail, 
> *T was like a bird without a tail; 
When the bird began to fly, 
Rat * Twas like an eagle in the sky; ~ 
i When the sky began to roar, 
*T was like a lion at- the door; 
When the door began to crack, 
*T was like a stick across my back; 
When my back began to smart, 
"Twas like a penknife in my heart; 
When my heart began to bleed, ~- 
"Twas death and death and death indeed. 


erecthekss. this is a very rich book—like the bag pudding that 
Queen Matilda made, and filled it full of plums, and in it put great 
lumps of fat as big as my two thumbs. For example, I have never 
before met the splendid riddle which goes like this: 
Around the rick, around the rick, 
: And there I found my Uncle Dick. 
I screwed his neck, 
I sucked his blood, 
And left his body lying. ~ 
The answer to which is a bottle of beer! 


‘eo the poem about the gipsy woman: 
As I went by a dyer’s door, 
I met a lusty tawnymoor; : 
Tawny hands, and tawny face, 
‘Tawny petticoats, 
Silver lace. 
And there is another one new to me: 
Mrs. Mason bought a basin, — 
Mrs. Tyson said, What a nice ’un, 
What did it cost? said Mrs. Frost, 
: Half a crown, said Mrs. Brown, 
: Did it indeed? said Mrs. Reed. 
: It did for certain, said Mrs. Burton. 
Then Mrs. Nix up to her tricks 
Wit e Threw the basin on the bricks. - 


ang die RR Ae: NAS bo Fe eA ies 


‘ if 


_ And that reminds me of the companion rhyme which I should like to - 


see in the next edition: ; 
ar Beg your parding, Mrs. Harding, oe 
ae Is my kitting in your garding? y 
What? Your kitting in my garding? 
So it is, and all alone : 
Eating of a mutting bone! 


The question of what a child understands, or need not understand, 
is a vexed one. I don’t see much point in printing a rhyme about a 
: “master cudgelling a prentice for kissing of his dame, if it doesn’t go to 
sent a rollicking tune, which it doesn’t here. Or about a tailor’s goose 
ot yards not being ells—what child or parent knows what 
s goose is, or an ell?—or about a gitl being sent to get barm, 
ng. huffed. and chid.by suitors. Personally I like rhyme 
owing ‘its meaning. or instance, ‘Pop goes the weasel’, 
eee See ene rene: 


: and round the mu bast, 
es The “2a alin, 


ONGane it isa eerie about > pressure; and refers to the diffi- 

culty of making ends meet the City Road around 1890, with the 
1 lure of the ‘ ' Eagle” c house, where, incidentally, they 

did a good bit of singing, and the cost of food and drink at home. 


Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel! 


Half a pound of tuppenny rice, 
Half a pound of treacle, 

Mix it up and make it nice, 
Pop goes the weasel! 


Every night when I go out, 
The monkey’s on the table; 

Take a stick and knock it off; 
Pop goes the weasel! 


The ‘monkey’ on the table was the pint of beer the working man 
knocked off. As a result ‘Ma’ had to pawn or ‘ pop’ her fur muffler, 
which was known in the trade as a ‘ weasel ’. Still, I agree that children 
should not be told about this. 

Some poems in this book have come far away from the original. 
They include verses of a satire against the Scots: 


Tommy O’Linn had no boots to put on, 

But two calves’ skins with the hair all gone: 

They were split at the side, and the water went in, 
It’s damp to the feet, said Tommy O’Linn. 


Tommy O’Linn had no watch to put on, 

So he scooped out a turnip to make himself one: 
He caught a cricket, and put it within, 

It is my own ticker, said Tommy O’Linn. 


Tommy O’Linn went to bring his wife home, 
He had but one horse that was all skin and bone: 
Til put her behind me as neat as a pin, 

And her mother before me, said Tommy O’Linn. 


Tommy O’Linn, his wife and wife’s mother, 

They all went over the bridge together: 

The bridge broke down and they all tumbled in, 

We'll find ground at the bottom, said Tommy O’Linn. 


Believe it or not, the last verse is adapted from an ancient Scottish 
charm against witches, in which ‘Tam Lin’ or ‘Tom Linn’ is in- 
voked. ‘Tam Lin’ was a ballad hero who lived with the Queen of 
the Witches for seven years, and at last escaped to tell the tale. 


Three grey kits and the grey kits’ midder 

A’ went over the brigg togidder; 

The brigg brak doon, they tummelled in 

* Auld Scrat gang wi’ you’; cries Tom’O’Linn. 


* Auld Scrat’ is the Devil, of course, and the three grey kits are the 
children or familiars of the Queen of the Witches. 

I could go on and on; I have had a good deal of fun with nursery 
rhymes, myself, dating the Cooks of Colebrook to an incident in 1642 
in the Civil War, when King Charles advanced to London and stopped 
at Colebrook to negotiate with parliament; and then I found out that 
Miss Muffett’s name was Patience and that she was the daughter of 
Doctor Thomas Muffett, an expert on spiders; and that the rhyme, 
“Grey Goose and Gander’ can be securely dated to 1513, the year 
of Flodden Field; and that the old man who wou'd not say his prayers 
was an Oxford proctor called Gandy, who refused to take the oath of 
conformity to King William III in 1688. 

But that is not to the point here. Children, after all, are not his- 
torians. They just like rhymes—they like good ones. And I must say- 
the Opies have done very well for them indeed, all in all. 

—Third Programme 


Celebrations of the 250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin 
inspired or organised by a special committee of the Franklin Institute 
will continue throughout this year in different countries, The Wilkins 
Lecture by Dr: B. F. J. Schonland at the Royal Society on January 26 
will be devoted to ‘ Benjamin Franklin: Natural Philosopher’. The talk 
broadcast by Mr. Herbert Agar on Franklin in the B.B.C. Home Service 
on January 17 will be published in THe LisTENER next week. 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 11-17 


Wednesday, January 11 

Turks in Cyprus demonstrate in protest 
against shooting of a Turkish-Cypriot 
policeman 

Mr. ‘Dulles makes statement about attitude 
of Unitéd States towards the Baghdad 
pact 

British Ambassador in Cairo sees Egyptian. 
Prime Minister 


Thursday, January 12 

U.N. Security: Council discusses Syria’s 
complaint against Israel 

Chairman of the National Coal Board 
draws attention to shortage of manpower 
in the mines 

Airlift of parachute troops to Cyprus via 
Malta begins 


Friday, January 13 

Governor of Cyprus again discusses future 
of the island with Archbishop Makarios 

New and enlarged South’ African Senate 
meets for the first time 


A cargo of tank tracks is seized by customs 
officers at Cardiff 


Saturday, January 14 


British Ambassador in Belgrade sees Yugo- 
Slav’ Foreign Minister about President 
Tito’s references to the Baghdad pact 


M. Poujade, leader of new French party, 
appears in court on charge of slandering 
the President of the National Assembly 

Over 400: German prisoners from Russia 
arrive in west Germany 


Sunday, January 15 

R.A.F. Middle East. Headquarters Com- 
mand based on Cyprus begins reorganisa- 
tion 

Demonstrators in Malta protest against 
arrangements for referendum 


Draft of new Soviet five-year: plan calls for 
development of heavy industries and a 
rise in living standards 


Monday, January 16 
President Eisenhower submits Budget pro- 
posals to Congress 


Colonel Nasser proclaims 
republican Constitution 


Federal German Government asks Britain 
to sell it frigates for training purposes 


Egypt’s new 


Tuesday, January 17 


Mr. Dulles makes statement to press con- 
ference about a recent article in Life 


Enquiry 
London 
Mr. James Bowman, former mineworker, 


appointed chairman of National Coal 
Board 


Len Hutton announces his retirement from 
first-class cricket 


into Barbican plan -opens in 


JANUARY 19 1956. 


DPHE LISTENER 


Sir Winston Churchill j 
of - Philadelphia, Mr. — 
after being presented wi 

Medal-in London on 


ee 


An advance party of the First Battalion, the Highland Light Infantry, being piped aboard 
an aircraft at Blackbushe Airport, Surrey, last Sunday as they left for Cyprus. They were 
preceded earlier in the week by a thousand parachute troops. These reinforcements are 
to be placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, as a precautionary 
measure in view of the disturbed situation there 


3 Ae 


A Giant .Whydah, a f_ 
the foreign section of 
Exhibition of Cage Bird 
London, last week. * 
Champion of the show 

Bird of Parad 


a 


eS - Roman _ tools ea — | 

: : excavations in the City « 
Oil-covered swans being cleaned at an R.S.P.C.A. centre at Putney. Fuel oil from a barge of Antiquaries. They ine 
which sank at Battersea on Saturday polluted the Thames from Teddington to Rotherhithe, an entrenching, tool (cer 
trapping many river birds; over, 150 swans- and. ducks were rescued’ during the weekend head of a 


M ‘Wickham Steed, political wtiter and 
broadcaster, who died on January 13, 
aged ghty-four . After seventeen years 


~ he became its Foreign Editor, and then 
from 1919 to 1922 its Editor, For many 
Byenty: he wrote and broadcast. scuulanly 

; on world affairs 


The Great all of Loseley House, “aR A scant for repairs has recently been. Bie by — 
. On the end wall: 


is a painting of. 1739 of Sir Mi re Molyneux and his family “x 


“er 


Senhor Juscelino Kubitschek, President-Elect of Brazil, who paid 

a State visit to this country last week, photographed with Sir 

Anthony Eden when he dined with ‘the Prime Minister on 

January 11. Earlier Senhor Kubitschek was réceived by the 
: Queen at Buckingham Palace : 


A section from over a hundred: gros point and petit point 

needlework panels worked by Mary, Queen of Scots, and 

Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, which decorate the Oxburgh 

hangings. These hangings, presented to the Victoria and Albert 

Museum in 1953, have been repaired and are on view there for 
the next two months 


bringing in the first daffodils, grown in the sheltered fields 
of Porthgwarra, Cornwall: a photograph taken last week 


WE you are alive—and I suppose you all are—you will go on living 
Bao some SCRE of mortality overtakes you and puts an end to 


edcieifortable experiences. It seems possible to have so little will 
to live—so little wish to live—that we believe we could stop living 
simply by deciding to stop. Not by doing anything drastic, but just by — 
_ making up our minds that we have had enough. I have never actually 
tried so I do not swear that it would work; but I have come to the point — 
of believing that it would, once or twice. Or less uncomfortably—and 
_ especially, perhaps, first thing in the morning—we find ourselves mutter- 
_ ing disgustedly ‘ I wish I could sleep for ever *, and perhaps, then, we 
do wish it. 
‘I think these are symptoms of being half, or less, alive—not physically 
but in spirit. I suppose it may be the conviction of failure that is the 
- enemy. Perhaps we have not failed; but the things we do seem to be 
_ much poorer than the people we believe we are. Or it may be that — 
our surroundings are worn and shabby, and contain no expectation of 
joy, and so we feel we are forsaking nothing by taking. leave of them 
—for ever. Very sad are the unexpected deaths, unexplained by the 
doctors, of friends in the full habit of life who seem to have made 
up their minds spiritually and physically that the things within their 
teach are not worth rae for. 


‘ 

Need for Fresh Courage S 
_ ~‘When we are feeling most discouraged, when we feel we are too 
- feeble to make ourselves effective in our world, it is then we have 

Bh ‘these ideas. And they seem to become more frequent, and more 


_ complicated to live in. I find it rather comforting to believe that it 

e is more complicated : 
after all we do not need to be so ashamed of ourselves when we feel 
depressed or defeated. Then we need some ech, some incantation, 
or fresh courage; or some accident. 

There is no end of recipes for a long and contented life. I ‘called 
lately on an old schoolmaster, now eighty-four, who is always merry — 
>and : always interested, and asked him, not very seriously, what his — 
recipe might be. ‘ First of all’, he said, ‘ you must choose your parents 
very, very carefully *. This led him into a long exposition of a book 
upon genes and chromosomes which he had been reading, and it might 
- have lasted all night; for old people always seem to have a lot of - 
time}; so I interrupted to ask for the next principle. ‘Ah yes; second, 
a never work on the day after a holiday ’. Before I could puzzle that one 
fe; ont to its logical end he had hurried on to the next. ‘ And, third, never 

- lose height’. This last prescription, mysterious at first, is the golden 
4 rule of many climbers and walkers; and no bad rule at that, so far 
eas I am a judge, and it can be applied to other things than mountains. 

_ As we parted on the doorstep he invited me to the dinner party he | 
~ proposes to give on his hundredth birthday. ‘It’s an odd thing ’, he 
said, when I nodded, ‘nobody’s refused yet”. I told him I would 
s - not only come; I would provide as dessert some of the walnuts from 
‘= the tree I intended to plant in Cornwall. 

_ There are a good many people to whom a despairing state of mind 
“seems to be no danger. No one could say that he is above a convic- 
tion of failure or untouched by the approach of despair, but there are 
__- many to whom it is something to be endured, with the certainty that 
7 _ it will pass. They are the people who have made an entrance into 
™* 
rr 
a 


a 


_a world outside themselves—is not that the secret? Once you have 
travelled outside yourself you know that there are other worlds than 


_ that bounded by the ‘I’, and that there is an escape possible. Chiefly, — 


Be perhaps, they are the people who are religious by a conviction of 
.: the heart. Those who believe in a divine power, who cares for all 
Pi living things, will not easily believe they can be separated from it even” 
by the most inspissated gloom. Nor is it only the promises of religion — 
that release them. They believe there is a present good to be attempted, 
ee which requires effort: perhaps the good is eo ae but the eee: 
Pa if cae it contributes to the — of the soul: wen 


| By DONALD. BOYD — 


other, the increase of knowledge. Nothing can be said against | 


widespread. Perhaps it is not surprising in a world that has become more — 


it helps us to be a little more conceited. Perhaps — 


Bh. et mr ens leaned 


4 eh: . - 2 
Its seems to me it i is not only the ligious who 
The artists also have ‘4 passport from the immedi 


escape from aacselt Tt need not be grand. “Some. peoy 
wonderful satisfaction in knitting. An ill-temper can be di 
crochet hook. Souls have been saved by fretwork. The ne 
the occupation shall be outside oneself, and shall seem to | 
oneself—a country to be ‘explored. So there is alwa’ 
sary, and that is a, the belief that there 


= is ; 


Modern ‘ Affidavit Men’ cea aa perks + i an Pe 


If despair seems to attack us more now an? it did {ety or fifty years eats: 3 
ago there may be two reasons. One is the decline in Teligious faith; ate % 


but something can be said against knowing it all. There seem to be too 
many bright young men and women who treat knowledge like a hie 
_ manipulator. They are also like some young men Rabelais found on the © 
voyage in search of the Holy Bottle. In the Land of Satin the ‘explorers 
met Hearsay, who kept a school of vouching and ‘taught the young men — 
- so well with little aphorisms compendiously explained that they became 
learned in a trice and were trained to become what he calls affidavit 
men, instructed in the art of swearing, and being properly fee’d would — 
positively give their testimony of all things whatsoever, and all ‘by 
hearsay. I do not know how Rabelais managed to foresee some sorts of — : 
_ journalism so exactly. They cannot be as new as I thought. If you take — 
them seriously, these modern affidavit men, with their “quick decisive — ae 
answers, you may well despair. To them everything is so obvious that _ 
there is no possibility of eIrOrs ‘nor is eae anything unknown. I must 
bea fool not to see it. 

‘When everything is known ee: is no room left for wonder’ : 
delight. Most of us at sometime or other are seized by wonder and 
_ delight and afterwards hope for wonder and delight. There are some 3 g 
people who seem to live always with nobility, in an upper air among the 
fine things of the mind and heart. Balzac tells a wonderful story of one 
of these, called Honorine, and at the end of the tale one of the listeners 
makes a comment: ‘ Still, that is not life... That woman was one of ey | 
the rarest . . . Life is made up of various incidents, of pain and pleasure — 
alternately. The Paradise of Dante, that sublime expression of the ideal, 
that perpetual blue, is to be found only in the soul; to expect it from be 
the facts of life is a luxury against which nature ees bone hour * : AA 
1a eee eee es Oe ee ee ; ek are 
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| Middle-aged Recipe. for Good Fouvaet oe i ee 
‘That great typographer. and printer Cugeate Plantin wrote sin his ai 
famous sonnet a middle-aged recipe for good fortune in this world, a 


nearly 300 years old but astonishingly new. He wants to have neat house _ * 


= 


t. 
a 
< 

that is clean and beautiful; to possess in peace a faithful wife; he wants _— 

a garden full of fragrant feuill ‘trees, good wine, no fuss, few children; = 

no debts, no quarrels, no settlement at law to make with relations and 

others. He will be content with little and hope for nothing from the 
great; arrange his affairs with order according to a plan; he desires to 

subdue the passions; to live in freedom without ambition, but to pre- 3 

serve, a firm and independent judgement, ane) to ay. his Pare as he 


cultivates his garden. > 
T. S. Eliot in our generation | defines % life which is not so ambitious. tious. 
Some people,he says: i eage: een ee 


remember the vision they Boxe: dad but they cease to regret it 
pers pe on eae eee 
_ Learn to avoid excessive expectation = + Danse 
- Become tolerant of themselves and others — ; 
_ Giving and taking in the usual actions — 
- What there is to give and take. = 


= i have had two longish spel 
- third, as a countryman. I hope ill 1 
_I would prefer that it should be Plantin’ 
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wren. It was not at 
1 about, , looking up at me 
pric with its 2 ae tail erect aed assertive. It was 
ting to watch it, and to receive what seemed like a rather 
utious welcome, as though I had been expected and must be inspected. 
So little was it something I had looked for that I had to search the 
ok afterwards to make sure that the bird was indeed a wren. 
That is one of the pleasures of investing part of oneself in an outside 
ctivity. You can know the beginning, but not how it will shape nor how 
will end for you. Nor can you know how it will turn out afterwards. 


something which belongs i in part to us but in part to others and to the 
future. And in this is our more commonplace immortality. Most of us 
prefer to believe that there is an immortality. If there is none we can 
yet believe we have invested something of ourselves in activities outside 
ourselves; they will be the activities of other people, too; others will 
inherit interests which we have shared and perhaps we may have con- 
tributed something to them. So the courtly salutation, ‘ Prince, live for 
ever! ’ has some meaning beyond politeness for those who have found 


hydrogen and atom bombs. _ Suppo 


In the building of a house or the making of a garden we are making - 
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T have left out of the account ‘our new and monstrous enemies, the 
they come along, where is your 
comfort then? I am no hero. Like Panurge, I boast that I fear nothing 
except danger. But in fact I do not bother to think about hydrogen 
bombs. If one falls anywhere upon humankind, so much the worse—for 
us all. We shall, I suppose, be finished, and with us will end the long 
procession of hope and endeavour. And if in some remote moorland 
the last survivor can still think, I hope he will make this epitaph upon 
humanity: ‘ At any rate, it was a good try!” 

Perhaps there is no need to foresee such an ending. There is nothing 
gained by looking towards it. A great deal is lost. We can go on believ- 
ing in the best, at any rate. William Langland lived in times which 
must have seemed far more hopeless than ours. The Black Death, for 
one thing alone, destroyed over three-quarters of the population. He 
left, in Piers Plowman, a remark for us, spoken by the Good Samaritan: 

For there is none so sick and sorry, none so much wretched 

That he may not like and love, and lend from his heart 

Good will and good word, wishing and willing 

All manner of men, mercy and forgiveness 

And love them like himself, his life to amend. 


an outlet from themselves. Living can offer so many things to do. 
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—Home Service 


Pee Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
: raat THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Christian Hope and Physical Evil - 


Sir,—When I said that the argument em- 
bodied in ‘ St. Augustine’s dilemma’ had never 
been answered, I meant, of course, that it had 
never been refuted; I did not mean that no one 
had tried to refute it. As Lord Hailsham implies, 
I am well aware that in the last sixteen centuries 
many Christians, including Augustine himself, 


have been doing their best. But none of them 


has succeeded; and most of them have felt com- 
pelled in the end to fall back on the position 
that it is all an insoluble mystery. ” 


Lord Hailsham tefers me to Book VII, Chap-— 


ters X-XVII of the Confessions, where Augus- 
tine develops the famous thesis that sin and 
‘suffering are purely negative (though the saint 
does not explicitly extend this conclusion to the 
torments of hell, to which, in his view, the 
majority of the human race are quite rightly 
predestined). No brief quotation can do justice 
to these chapters; but on the subject of omni- 
potence and evil there is a concise statement in 
a later work, The Enchiridion, which, in the 
words of the introduction to the most recent 
edition _ (Library of Christian Classics, Volume 
VII), ‘represents Augustine’ s fully matured 
theological perspective ’: 
Nor ean we doubt that God does well even in 
the permission of what is evil. For He permits 


it only in the justice of His judgement. And 


surely all that is just is good, Although, there- 
fore, evil, in so far as it is evil, is not a g 


yet the fact that evil as well as good exists, is 
a good. For if it were not a good that evil should» 


exist, its existence would not be permitted by 
the omnipotent Good, who without doubt cam as 


easily refuse to permit what He does not wish, ~ 


as about what He does wish. And if we 
do not e this, the very first sentence of our 
_ creed is endangered, wherein we profess to be- 


truly called iota & if He cannot do whatso- 
_ever He pleases, or if the power of His almighty 
"will 1s hindered by the will of any creature what- 


‘Ast Humpty Dumpty said, ‘ There’s a nice knock- 
down argument for you!’ But Lord Hailsham 
usly concedes that Augustine does not. 


sy tio, 0 
sham continues, ‘ The truth is that 


or material- 


- lieve in God the Father Almighty. For He is not — 


__ soever. (Chap. XCVI, J. F. Shaw’s translation.) — 


an ‘ ideal; conclusive, or even, to a con~ 
tisfying solution ’. 


“Christian or materialist’, this pronouncement 
would seem unjustified. Evil is a ‘ problem’, in 
the intellectual sense, only to those who insist 
that the universe was created by an all-good 
and all-powerful God. Without this assumption, 
the only ‘ problem of evil’ is the practical prob- 
lem of how to reduce it. 

Lord Hailsham concludes by suggesting that 
perhaps God’s goodness and omnipotence can 
be reconciled with the existence of evil, if we 
suppose that all evil is due to man, who has 
misused God’s gift of free will. This is quite 
unconvincing even as regards moral evil; but it 
is unnecessary to labour this point, as the pre- 
sent discussion (vide heading), like the broad- 
casts from which it arose, is about physical evil. 
Floods, tempests, plagues, and earthquakes are 
seldom caused by man; and, as Mr. Harold 


Binns reminds us, animals were rending and - 


-devouring one another before man appeared on 
earth. 

_ John Stuart Mill, whom Gladstone described 
as the saint of rationalism, wrote in his essay 
on ‘ Nature’: 

Everything which the worst men commit either 
against life or property is pérpetrated on a larger 
scale by natural agents. Nature has Noyades more 
fatal than those of Carrier: her explosions of 
fire damp are as destructive as human artillery; 
her plague and cholera far surpass the poison 
cups of the Borgias.... Not even in the most 
distorted and contracted theory of good which 
ever was framed by~religious or philosophical 
fanaticism, can the government of Nature be 
made to resemble the work of a being at once 
good and omnipotent.... If a tenth part of the 
pains which have been expended in finding 
benevolent adaptations in all nature had been 
employed in collecting evidence to blacken the 
character of the Creator, what scope for com- 
ment would not have been found in the entire 
existence of the lower animals, divided, with 
scarcely an exception, into devourers and de- 
voured, and a prey to a thousand ills from which 
they are denied the faculties necessary for pro- 
tecting themselves! (Three Essays on Religion. 
Third edition, 1885, pages 30, 38, 58.) 


But perhaps this is ‘just stale, so-called ration- 
alist patter ’°—to use a phrase that was current 


a year ago. 
‘The Rev. Dennis Duckworth reminds me that 


% “he resolved St. Augustine’s dilemma to his own 
vi is an immensely difficult one satisfaction in three letters to Tue LISTENER 


year. Unfortunately, as he will remember, 


, Christian | 
ae pm, dichotomy | =o was Closed-in the week this 


third letice appeared, so that I was not able to 
record my dissent from his view that if man 
were completely virtuous, spiders would cease to 
entrap flies. But I now willingly concede Mr. 
Duckworth’s point that he cannot be accused 
of not confronting the problem. 

I am not sure that I have understood Mr. 
Joyce Cary’s letter, but if—as would appear— 
he thinks that scientific humanists ‘ believe that 
there is no good in the world, no unselfish 
action’, he has got us wrong. May I suggest 
that he "reads the account of scientific humanism 
in my book, Morals without Religion and other 
Essays? 

Finally, may I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing the Jarge number of LISTENER readers who 
have sent me personal letters? I hope, in due 
course, tO answer many of these; but where a 
critical letter raises the same points as have been 
raised in the published correspondence, I shall 
be grateful if the writer will accept this as a 
reply.—Yours, etc., 

Aberdeen MARGARET KNIGHT 

Sir,—The problem of evil is as old as the 
world itself and has tormented thinking minds 
in all ages. Mrs. Knight is no pioneer in this 
field, standing on a peak in Darien. The dilemma 
is set out with unique passion and power in 
the book of Job, and Job like all his successors 
fails to solve it. 

Should this surprise us? Our knowledge of 
the universe and its marvels comes to us 
through a fine value transmitter we call our 
senses, a transmitter subject to the manifold 
interruptions and imperfections with which 
wireless has made us familiar. We know there 
are sounds we cannot hear, colours we cannot 
see. Is it mot legitimate to ask ourselves what 
phenomena may lie to right and left of our 
present transmitter, which we cannot take in 
because we lack the appropriate wavelength? 

Be that as it may, there is one question I 
should like to ask Mrs, Knight. In a universe 
which she holds is without mind, significance, 
or direction, how does she account for the 
existence of good; a twin problem surely as 
inexplicable in her philosophy as that of evil in 
the Christian philosophy? Can charity, self- 
sacrifice, heroism, duty, all the higher instincts 
which do battle in Bunyan’s City of Mansoul, to 
say nothing of the values we associate with the 
word beauty in its many forms, be the product 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
A phase in Mullard research on ie 


multi-cavity magnétrons — essential 3 


components of modern radar systems. 


PATTERN | FOR PROGRESS 


This scientist is concerned with a specific are helping to establish Britain’s leadership 
problem in one particular field of electronics. in electronics. 
But his work fits into the overall pattern of When the time comes for you to invest in new 
Mullard research—a pattern for progress. electronic techniques, you will find it pays 
Working hand in hand to remember that this combination is helping | 
with the designers of leading equipment to produce the most efficient and reliable 
manufacturers, Mullard scientists equipment in the world. 


CY 


Mullard 


CERES) Ca, 
[Mullard ELECTRONIC VALVES & TUBES; MAGNETIC COMPONENTS; FINE WIRE 
I; SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES: SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC APPARATUS 


MULLARD LTD - CENTURY HOUSE + SHAFTESBURY AVENUE + LONDON W.C.2_ 
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athe oolicoee ae 


emand on my powers of credulity than the 
rudest aberrations of the fundamentalists. 


Ps eee etc., 
p Wattersham IOLET MARKHAM 
-Sir,—I Poet Mr. Jowte Cary’s letter and 


e to their experiences in the inter-war years. 
Mullins quotes Jung in support of the 


bi ‘ome at least such a theory makes a greater “view that new laws do not change attitudes. 


This wrecks his argument. The attitudes which 


_ he deplores have not been brought about by the 


advent of the Welfare State, but by experiences 


~ suffered for its advent. 


Inventing a new national tradition, he finds 
it strange that all classes of the community do 


ae with a third of it. But he seems to have ‘not think in terms of ‘ buying their own house’ 


quoted in all seriousness a perfect non-sequitur. 
If miracles are possible, then science is a lie’. 

{£ there is any idea at all behind the words I 
suppose the logical presentation of it would run 
something like this: If Almighty God were to 
mterfere frequently and irresponsibly with the 
jormal sequences of nature, men of science 


_ (and paying five per cent. or more for twenty- 
- five years). I find it ironic that in the talk by Sir 


' Geoffrey Vickers printed immediately after Mr. 
- Mullins’ there occurs the statement: 


“We have 
little excuse left for thinking that other people, 
‘whether of another race, or even of our own, 
~ ought to behave as we think we would do if we 


would be hard put to it to discover and classify, -were they’. 


hose sequences.—Yours, etc., ; 
Rossall CHARLES YOUNG 


% 


The Welfare State is a great new enterprise in 
‘social organisation. Its aims cannot be fulfilled 
_merely by passing new laws. Along with changes 


| Sir .—Mr. Harold Binns, in THE LIsTENER of in legislation must go the re-education of the 


fmuary 12, gives an inadequate reference to St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ article Utrumi beati laetentur — 
le poenis impiorum (‘ Whether the blessed rejoice 


community to think-in different ways. On this, 
T think, Mr. Mullins and myself agree. But the 


assertion that ‘the Welfare State has damped 


n the’ sufferings of the ungodly’). He quotes ~down the spirit of self-help and independence’ 


merely: the number of the question. The reference 


should give the part of the Summa Theologica, 


the question number, and the number of the 
article. Here, the references are III, q. 94 (or 96), 
art. 3 (in corp. et adj”), 

He also fails to do justice to St. Thomas’ 


will not bear examination.—Yours, etc., 
~Manchester, 13 7B: CULLINGWORTH 


Yugoslavia’sExperiment inIndependence 


Sir,—Those interested *in the accurate pre- 
sentation of Balkan history and current affairs 


argument. The Saint (in the reply to objection + will doubtless be puzzled by some of the state- 
3 as in the body of the article) is clear that the ~ ments made by Mr. Maksoud in his talk, ‘ Yugo- 


essed do not rejoice in sufferings as such, but — 
in so far as these witness to the divine order of 
justice and to their own freedom from any 
sufferings. This is merely to say that they accept 
the divine decrees as just. However, Mr. Binns 
is not the first person who has failed to read | 
St. Thomas correctly. I seem to.remember that 


the late Dr. G. G. Coulton sustained a sensa- 


tional fall over this question.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 


JoHN M. T. BarRTON ~ * 


slavia’s Experiment in Independence ’ ; pub- 
lished in THE LisTENER of January 12. In his 
zeal for Arab nationalism and _ international 
‘socialism he falls victim to.obsessions similar to 
‘those he condemns in his communist friends. 
To treat the word ‘independence’ as a 
synonym of ‘ neutralism’ is unnecessary and mis- 
leading. Unnecessary in that ‘ neutralism ’ would 
have been a better word, misleading in that it 
implies that pre-war Yugoslavia was tied to the 


“Little Entente against her will, that a country 


The Welfare State and Individuality? 

Sir,—I find it frankly amazing that a man 
of Mr. Mullins’ experience can make such 
shallow assertions as appear in his talk on ‘ Has 
the Welfare State Damped Individuality? ’ (THE 
LISTENER, January 12). 


He maintains that some parents want ‘to. 


place their children under the care of official- 
dom ’. Though he admits that such parents may 
be a small minority, he claims that ‘ the minority 
would be far smaller if the Welfare State had 
not so greatly emphasised the importance of 
official decisions and 
parents need to play’. In what way is this so? 
Does he imply that it is Home Office policy to 
relieve parents of their responsibilities? Even a 
slight acquaintance with the work of the Home 
Office or local Children’s Committees. should 
dispel any such idea, Because there are now 
means by which children can be protected from 
irresponsible parents, it does not follow that this 
encourages irresponsibility. In fact, the social 
services are making it possible for parents to 
bear responsibilities which might otherwise be 
beyond them. It was not so long ago that critics 
were blaming the 


crease : is this also due to the pernicious effects 
tare government ’? 
Mr. Mullins also refers to strikes and restric- 


_ responsibility towards the commun- 
‘e strikes and restrictive practices un- 
the war? Is the refusal of miners 
of foreign — 


belittled the role that - 


class citizens. 


the Welfare State and its effects — 
on parental attitudes for the increase in juvenile — 
Since then there has been a de- 


in alliance with other Powers loses its right and 
ability to influence the_formulation of policies, 
and that only those countries under no form of 
constraint whatsoever can claim to be truly in- 
dependent, Moreover it is conveniently forgotten 
that Yugoslavia is allied with two Nato countries 
and has received aid from the Soviet Union and 
the Western Powers in turn since the end of 
the war. “Commercial and cultural exchanges’ 
greater than those with Asia and Africa have 
taken place and the termination of western aid 
might well have an important effect on the 
stability of the present regime. 

Strange, too, is the assertion that the Moslems 
in pre-war Yugoslavia were treated as second- 
Presumably Mr. Maksoud was 
told this by Moslem communists. Land-owners, 
Christian and Moslem alike, had their estates 


-reduced in size by the Royal government, and 
-the masses, to whom the land was given, were 


similarly mixed in religion. These land-owners 
were the only Moslems to lose property, and did 
so as part of a general policy. We therefore have 
an amusing situation: the Communists now 
lament the passing of feudalism in Bosnia. 

Article 100 of the constitution of 1921, allow- 
ing Moslems to use Sheriat courts in many 
matters (¢.g., inheritance) was well observed. The 


only religious friction between the wars was 


inter-Christian and arose out of a scheme for a 


*» Concordat with the Vatican, proposed in the 


summer of 1937. When King Alexander re- 


ctices as examples of ‘a pied of © organised his provinces Montenegro was placed 


_under the control of Sarajevo, where strong in- 
‘fluence secured many Civil Service places for 
_Moslems; hardly a sign of inferior citizenship 
when such places were so important.-A Moslem 
of Turkish race was even appointed curator of 


able achievement ’. 


importation 
the effects of the Welfare 
ie: to mrEee that it ” the Royal Palace at Tsetinye. 
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When igternal unrest led to the formation of 
the new Y: slav Radical Union (J.R.Z.), in 
1935, the Bosnian Moslems joined it, along with 
the Slovene People’s Party and a section of the 
Serbian Radicals. A Moslem was nearly always 
in the Cabinet from the country’s foundation. 
M. Spaho, a Slav Moslem, continued as Minister 
of Transport under M. Stojadinovic, and special 
efforts were made to improve relations with 
Turkey. During 1937, after discussing a military 
alliance in Belgrade, the Turkish Prime and 
Foreign Ministers visited Sarajevo in company 
with M. Spaho and General Marits, Yugoslav 
Minister of War. 

Mr. -Maksoud also quotes the view that 
‘Yugoslavia is geographically European and 
spiritually Asian’. Serbs owe much to Byzan- 
tium, nothing to the Porte, except revenge. 
Formerly Slovenes and Croats looked not to 
Mecca, Constantinople, or Cairo, but to Vienna 
and Rome, ‘ back-woods’ places maybe, yet not 
Asian. Nowadays Yugoslavia is confirmed in her 
European outlook. Mr. Maksoud himself tells of 
a female Moslem sitting in the National 
Assembly and regards the event as a ‘ consider- 
An achievement for whom, 
since this would suggest that Yugoslav Moslems, 
like the Arabs, have just adopted another western 
idea? So far as Mr. Maksoud is concerned ‘ self- 
discovery * means adopting <he ways of western- 
ers and realising full national sovereignty, but 
not all Moslems would welcome the abandon- 
ment of the veil. 

Last, though the point may seem trivial, the 
Slovenes, being €atholic, do not use icons. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford MIcHAEL Hurst 


The New Towns 

Sir,—I read with interest but a certain amount 
of disappomtment Professor Taylor’s talk ‘ Are 
the New Towns in the Wrong Places?’ (THE 
LISTENER, January 5). There were no reasonable 
suggestions as to possible sites for New Towns, 
but only an attack on the whole principle of 
urban development by this means. 

Professor Taylor says that ‘towns flourish 
only where geography permits’. This is a sur- 
prising statement. from such a_ well-known 
geographer, and. suggests the heresy of deter- 
minism. Today man is not limited by physical , 
factors in his choice of site: economic and 
social factors have become far more important. 
Also the position of some of the New Towns 
seems to refute the statement. 

The main criticism of the talk, however, lies 
in the suggestion that no New Towns should be 
built within forty miles of towns (cities would 
be a better word) with a population exceeding 
the million mark, or within twenty miles of 
towns with over 100,000 inhabitants. If we con- 
sider only three areas—Greater London, Bir- 
mingham-Black Country, Mersey-Manchester 
—and delimit the area within forty miles of 
their boundaries we find that we have entered 
regions of good agricultural land. Thus this 
suggestion contradicts an earlier statement: 
‘Planners must be warned off not only the first- 
class and the good quality farm land, but even 
off that of moderate quality’. It seems, there- 
fore, that not only does Professor Tay'or think 
that the New Towns are in the wrong places but 
also that there are no good places to put them. 
Are we to assume that they are a social evil and 
best ignored or removed from the scene? If so, 
what are we to do with the ever-increasing 
populations of the great cénurbations? Without 
New Towns or planned overspill the only alter- 
native is a complete ban on immigration into 
such areas; this is far more typical of Big 
Brother methods than the New Town Develop- 
ment Corporations.—Yours, etc., 


Birmingham, 15 Brian D, GILES 
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The export of goods by air is helping to pay our way—to maintain Britain’s place 
in world markets. This lorry load of agricultural machinery is going on a demon- 
stration tour of Belgium. (Photograph by courtesy of Rotary Hoes, Ltd.) 
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PAYING OUR WAY as a nation depends on sound personal finance and mutual life 
assurance assists both these vital objectives. The premiums paid by.the policyholder, while 
providing full cover for his family and dependants, are also a sound investment, and in 


& a variety of ways life assurance savings assist the -world-wide trade on which British 
BRIER prosperity depends. 
1840 


The United Kingdom Provident Institution, a leading mutual office with large 
investments in industry, has an outstanding bonus record—the profits belong entirely to the 


policyholders. ' 
Write for particulars of the full range of our Whole Life and Endowment policies. 


To: UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
33 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: $ 


Place send me your prospectus of life assurance 
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MANSION HOUSE 6543 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, , ECS 
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st talk, was pointed out when the sites were 
ignated. The constituency majorities of one 

of the major British political parties tended to 
e lower in those parts of the Home Counties, 
1e2 to London than they were in the rather. 
more distant areas which were more suitable 
rom the standpoint both of cost and geography 
for the construction of towns to relieve con- 
gestion in the London area. 

_ This fact was also relevant to the contradictory — 
ip y of some of the New Towns to existing 

an areas and to the obstacles placed in the 
ay of owner occupancy of houses in them. 
Yours, etc., 
; F Goghbriice ANTAL JEKYLL 
Modern Artist and Creative Accident 
~ Sir,— Modern art’, says Mr. Ehrenzweig, 
“has done away with "the rational meaning of 
the subject-matter required in traditional art and 
‘allows unconscious phantasy to express itself 
‘more | clearly ’ . And again, speaking of —the 
modern artist he declares he ‘will have little © 
concern for mere skill’. 

But if skill is no longer the concern of the 
artist how does Mr. Ehrenzweig propose to dis- 
tinguish between good, bad, or indifferent | 
modern art? On what grounds would he say 
that, as a work of art, A’s doodle i is better than 
B’s? How is A’s ‘ unconscious phantasy 
adjudged better than B’s? And by whom? The 
art critic or the psycho-analyst ?>—Youtfs, etc., 

- Billingshurst W. BarinG PEMBERTON 


John Field and his Storm Concerto 

- Sir,—In his interesting article on John Field’s 
piano concertos (THE LISTENER, January 5) Mr. 
Richard Gorer states that Steibelt was the 
originator of the programme concerto. Surely 
Vivaldi’s delightful ‘Four Seasons’ spot 
are earlier examples of this form. Nor was i 


such a short-lived art-form, as he also stated, for™ 


several modern composers have written con- 
certos or concertante works which tell a story or 
evoke an atmosphere or mood. Falla’s ‘ Nights 
in the Gardens. of Spain’ ,» Bax’s ‘ Winter 
Legends’, and Ireland’s “‘ Legend’, all for piano 
and orchestra, are good examples of this type. 
The violin concerto seems particularly popular 
with composers of modern programme-con- 
certos. Alban Berg’s beautiful Concerto tells a 
story, as does M. Henri Sanger’s Concerto 
d’Orphée, while Dr. Vaughan Williams’ ‘ The 
Lark Ascending’ is a skilful nature impression 


and Mr. Alan Bush’s Concerto a socialist 


pamphlet.—Yours, etc., 


Sheffield 10 JULIAN ALLAN 


[We have shown this letter to Mr. Richard 
Gorer, who writes: 
‘The parallels are not really exact. I was, of 


course, writing about solo concertos and not 
referring to the early examples of programme music 
in Vivaldi and Geminiani. The modern works to 
which Mr. Allan refers for the most part evoke a 


particular atmosphere rather than tell a story. We 
are mever told what particular legend has inspired 


Bax or Ireland, any more than we are told what — 


particular ballad inspired Fauré’s Ballade. The 
first movement of Berg’s concerto is a musical 
portrait of Manon Gropius, but we do not appre- 
ciate it less by never having met the poor lady. 
‘On the other hand the march in Weber’s konzert- 


| in her brosdd * wry all pension rights if he retires before he 


_ reaches fifty years of age. The fact that many 
large organisations, both public and private, have 
introduced similar schemes, has set barriers to 


the free interchange of staff between them. I- 


suggest that this is detrimental not only to the 
individual but to industry as a whole. This is 
particularly true of scientific staffs. A greater 
mobility of the country’s available scientific 
_ effort would lead to a more efficient application 
_ of science to industry’s immediate needs. 

In the Scientific Civil Service, pension 
arrangements have deteriorated in this respect as 
recently as 1953. Before that date, most scien- 
tific staffs were superannuated under a system 
known as the Federated System of Superannua- 
tion for Universities. Under F.S.S.U., which is 
also operated by universities and some other 
organisations, the combined contributions. of 
employer and employee are invested in a life 
assurance or annuity of the latter’s choice, and 
the accrued rights are retained when he changes 
his job. This encouraged movement between the 
Civil Service and universities to their mutual 
advantage. A general extension of this system 
would fulfil Lord Beveridge’s ideal. 

Since 1953, however, mew permanent staffs 
have become subject to the Civil Service pension 
scheme, and existing staffs were given the option 
of changing over. Many chose to change over 


> to be ~ Simce the pension scheme offered more favour- 


able terms if they intended to remain in the 
Service for life. The principal factor influencing 
this choice was that the assurance arrangement is 


- subject to loss of real value by inflation over a 


lifetime, while the pension scheme, which bases 


_ the pension on the final earnings, is not. 


An ideal pension scheme would safeguard 
- against inflationary loss, yet leave the individual 
free to change his job without hindrance. It is 
to be hoped that the review of pension schemes 
proposed by Lord Beveridge will result in a 
solution of this problem.—yYours, etc., 
Baldock S. A. SELF 


‘Persian Oil’ 

_ Sir,—I suspect that what we are up against 
in this discussion is a fundamental difference 
between ways of looking at contemporary history 
—the historian’s and the diplomat’s. 

The diplomat’s task is indeed an unenviable 
one. He cannot have ideals of his own; his duty 
is to justify, in advance or in retrospect, the 
policies laid down by his government of the day. 
He is not even free to cry, ‘My country right 
or wrong’; he cannot admit that it could be 

wrong. He must prove it right all the time and 
in all circumstances, present, past, and future. 
Inevitably his mode of thought and operation 
becomes dominated .by the techniques of con- 
troversy—the clever turn of phrase, the debat- 


' ing point, the sudden shift of ground. In the 


pursuit of immediate victory general principles 
and even consistency tend to be forgotten. 
There are numerous examples of these tricks 
of the trade in Sir Reader’s letters, but perhaps 
I can illustrate them sufficiently from: his treat- 
ment of the Russo-Persian treaty of 1921. He 
first protests because I represent the treaty as 
Preventing the Persian Government from grant- 
_ing concessions in north Persia to any other 
power. Wherf I point out that, whatever the 


stuck has no raison d'etre if it does not call up a ~ precise wording, that was the intention and 


beaten ae aging ders, ] 
ivil Sea Pension Rights 


experiences in dis- 


ence between ‘all concessions’ and ‘ 
_ cessions as were handed back to Persia’ by 
s—In his broadcast talk (THE LisTENER, Russia in 1921. He omits, however, to mention 
ys) Laid Beveridge draws attention to’ that this last phrase covered something like 
> features of the Civil Service twenty concessions including telegraph lines, 
ne, namely the restriction of the banking, insurance, road transport, railways, 
n to change his job, and - shipping, mining, petroleum, and pipe-lines (as 
: _ well as the Caspian fisheries concession not sur- 


practical effect, he affects to find a vast differ- 
such con- 
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rendered 
have gran’ 
violating 
anything else. 

Sir Reader’s line on the other: part of the 1921 
treaty is even more typical of the diplomatic 
technique. He first of all accuses me of being 
pro-Russian because I ‘invited’ Russia to place 
upon the treaty ‘a meaning favourable to her- 
self that the words will not bear’. (I am tickled 
by the picture he conjures up of the bosses of 
the Kremlin poring excitedly over the pages of 
Persian Oil—but I fear he exaggerates my in- 
fluence on Soviet political thought.) He entirely 
ignores (and I-do not think he can have for- 
gotten) the fact that in 1941 Russia did invoke 
the 1921 treaty to justify her invasion of Persia, 
and that in 1946 she invoked the same treaty to 
justify the retention of her troops there beyond 
the date set by the 1942 treaty. Next, confronted 
with the actual text of a letter that he had 
originally described as ‘greatly limiting’ the 
scope of the treaty, he completely reverses his 
position and informs us that ‘it would be next 
to impossible to bring present-day conditions 
within their [the letters’] meaning’. Really! 

The historian has to look at things .quite 
differently. His concern is to understand and 
analyse trends and movements, to see which 
way. things went and where they are likely to go. 
From the vast amount of material availab'e to 
him he has to select what is significant, and for 
guidance in his-selection he must rely, not on 
personal, official, or even national, loyalties, but 
on some universal principle. The suggestion 
that as a scholar he has no right to pass judge- 
ment on current events is of course ridiculous (I 
suspect that I would have aroused little indigna- 
tion had I confined myself to criticising the 
exploits of Ghengiz Khan or the morals of the 
Safavid court). Every historian has his point of 
view, and he is a hypocrite who pretends that 
he does not. 

I have indicated what is my own guiding 
principle—a belief in the right of each people 
and community to live its own life freely, with- 
out interference from other peoples ard com- 
munities, and still less from international organ- 
isations ‘and world governments. In this light 
the Persian affair appzars as the struggle (one 
among many) of a small country to preserve its 
independence in the face of powerful govern- 
ments acting, wittingly or unwittingly, as the 
agents of international finance. To that extent 
only may I be said to be pro-Persian, though I 
cannot forbear from quoting a description of 
my book by a distinguished Persian in London 

s ‘the best and fairest account of the problem 
I have yet read’! I agree though with Sir 
Reader that I am not sitting on the fence; but 
then neither is he. We are simply on opposite 
sides of it, and as far as I can see all he is 
saying is that, if I had been Sir Reader Bullard, 
my book would have been ‘ worded differently ’. 

However, to say that I am anti-British or pro- 
Russian is nonsense, and Sir Reader knows it. 
Fortunately in this country we can still criticise 
the actions of the government, and not be 
labelled as unpatriotic. My motive in writing 
Persian Oil was to set down a long story of 
failure in British diplomacy and foreign re- 
lations, and to try to understand some of the 
reasons for this failure, whether they lay in 
policy, in technique, or in the general outlook of 
those involved, I 2m assured by some who are in 
closer touch with the British foreign service of 
today than I am that there have been significant 
changes in attitude in recent years. I hope that is 
so, and that the attitude revealed in Sir Reader’s 
letters is only a survival from the past, But if 
that kind of thinking still persists among active 
diplomats, the prospect is an unhappy one. * 


Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, 10 L. P. ELWELL-SuTTON 


1921). No doubt the Persians could 
@ popcorn concession without 
1921 treaty; it is hard to think of 
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Round the London Galleriés 
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By QUENTIN BELL 


EMBRANDT was born 350 years ago, and the British Museum 
has used the occasion to display a part of its vast wealth 
of etchings and drawings. The effect is naturally over- 
whelming. I need only add that Rembrandt’s spiritual 

parents are represented, together with his offspring—a mixed brood 
whose legitimacy is not easily established—and that the exhibition has 
been hung with taste, imagination, and, of course, great scholarship. 
The public which, in the past, has found some difficulty i in discovering 
the north entrance of 
the British Museum, 
will be very much to 
blame if it misses this 
opportunity of enjoying 
a tremendous. aesthetic 
experience. 

Pictures from © the 
National Museum of 
Wales are at Agnew’s 
and here you may see 
Renoir’s . ‘ La © Paris- 
ienne ’. She faces you, 
as. impressively as the 
leading lady in a West 
End play, from the end 
of - Agnew’s upper 
gallery, hanging, sus- 
pended against an 
almost non - existent 
background, impossibly 
and rather sentimentally 
alone. Her _ pretty, 
comical face and her 
blue dress, a dress so 
intensely blue-that it is 
almost devoid of re- 
flected colour, being 
left without visible 
means of support, suc- 
ceed, pictorially, only 
by reason of a tour de 
force, and indeed: the 
whole ‘effect of ‘La Parisienne’. comes near to being undone—played 
off the stage, as one might say—by Cézanne’s ‘ Montagnes en Provence’ 
and his ‘ Nature Morte 4 la Théiére ’. Both pictures must be reasonably 
familiar to a wide public; but returning to them one is again, and as 
though for the first time, amazed by the authority with which Cézanne 
traces the sinuous pattern within his rocky landscape and feels as he 
must surely have felt in painting it, that the ascending curve of the 


draperies in his still-life has become, as one looks at it, the most- 


important fact in the world. Despite some admirable passages, a canvas 
from the studio of El Greco, which hangs between these masterpieces, 
looks empty and—as though to ensure the triumph of Cézanne—his 
‘ Paysage Provencal: Sous-bois’ has been placed between two feathery 
Corots which, though by no means bad, are not quite good’ enough to 
take the strain. In short, Cézanne steals the show and this despite an 
excellent landscape by Richard Wilson, a good Van Gogh, and what i is, 
I suppose, the best thing that Opie ever painted. 

A rather similar experience awaits one downstairs, where John 
portraits swagger round the room, Wilson Steer displays his most im- 
pressive and least subtle qualities, and James Innes evokes the romantic 
charm of blue mountains. Here, it is the quiet ‘ Portrait of a Soldier’ 
by William Coldstream which compels the spectator to a severe revision 
of values. The other painters seem to be standing between ourselves 
and reality, to be showing us—with varying degrees of success—how 
deeply they feel and how well they can render nature. Looking at 
Coldstream’s work one is convinced—wrongly, no doubt—that nature 


‘Les Poules’, by René Aberlenc: from the exhibition at the-Marlborough Galleries 


has dictated everything and that, if the subject is dull and commonplace, 
the shapes awkward and improbable, there is nothing that the painter 
can do about it. The painting has somehow to be achieved by ever 
so gently teasing a multitude of tiny but undeniable facts from the 
gloom, each new statement being so. firmly knit to all the rest that 
the final account has that rare quality of rational beauty which is 
sometimes to be found in the writings of the philosophers. There are 
many other ways. of painting; but I think there i is none better. 

An extremely in- 
teresting exhibition at 
the Marlborough Gal- 
leries shows the work 
of young painters of 
several nations who are 
now working in Paris. 
These are all of that 
realist—or, as one 
might more accurately 
put it, anti-abstraction- 
ist—way of thinking 
which is, clearly, gain- 
ing ground in France. 
It. must . be .confessed 
that there are a few 
pictures. here which 
show the possible dan- 
gers of the present 
tendency, the dangers 
of a very linear style 
which can develop into 
caricature, or an in- 
sensitive and mannered 
superimposition of 
rapid drawing upon in- 
coherent form. Mr. 
‘ James Taylor, a very 
young English painter, 
should beware of this, 
for his is a talent very 
well. worth preserving. 
He has a real feeling 
for the possibilities of the rendering of space and the use of violent, 
abrupt perspectives. The most exciting discovery is M. René Aberlenc. 
a disciple of Rebeyrolle, who paints with a very restricted and subdued 
palette, but nevertheless with a real interest in colour. His large 
“Paysage ’, which is in fact a townscape, is full of subtle beauties of 
light and texture, while his two pictures of chickens have not only an 
uncommon certainty of handling but-a very remarkable quality of truth 
and vigour. This is an exhibition which must be seen ny anyone who is 
interested in the future of painting. 

The same may, perhaps, be said of the ‘ New Vision Group’ which 
is exhibiting at the Coffee House, Northumberland. Avenue. The novelty 
of these young artists, who are producing constructivist and semi- 
abstract works of a kind that has been familiar for twenty years and 
more is questionable; the sincerity and talent of many of the exhibitors 


-is not. Mr. Peter Cokers, whose vigorous, decisive work is to be seen 


at the Zwemmer Gallery, is, as is natural in_the work of so young a 
painter, extremely derivative; but he derives from good sources and is 
good enough himself to assimilate the teachings of his masters. 


Among recently published books are: The Life of the Buddha, by Anil 


de Silva-Vigier (Phaidon Press, 47s. 6d.), illustrated with 160 master- 
pieces of Asian art, eleven in colour; The Paintings of. Bruegel, complete 
edition, by F. Grossmann, which has 155 plates, many in colour (Phaidon 
Press, 42s. ); Henry Moore Volume 2: Sculpture and Drawings since 
1948 (Lund Humphries, 63s.); Jvon dake ahs Patrick Heron, with 
Ree aioe th fox 


thirty-two plates, many in colour (Penguin M 


The ‘Tightrope Walkers 
By Giorgio Melchiori. 


NOR MELCHIORI’S’ BOOK consists of eleven 
connected, rather tenuously, by a kind of 


ish the work of T. S. Eliot as the main strand. 
There is a thesis. The Mannerist, or Euphuist, 
the ‘ Funambulist ’ style of the first half of the 
Present century of literature is gradually accu- 
‘mulating concepts, conventions, and rules of — 
deportment which will soon allow it to develop 
into the fully fledged idiom of a Baroque era. 
To support this principle the author has 
forward a number of the most striking 
parallelisms and borrowings. Writers as different 


- peoetedees and Kegan Paul. 25s. “i 


g tightrope in which one can distin- . 


aT he Listener’ s Book Chroffiele 


Equilibrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 
Close, but untouching in each other’s sight; 
Mouldered the lips and ashy the tall skull, 
ane them lie perilous and beautiful. 


Indian Painting for the British: 1770- 
1880. By Mildred and W. G. Archer. 
Oxford. 45s. 

This is a scholarly, readable monograph on a 

subject which is little known, and which one 

‘must add is of little interest. The pictures 

painted by Indians for the British in India are 

in no sense remarkable. The British were unintel- 
ligent as patrons, the Indians employed by them 
usually mediocre as artists and all too anxious 
to oblige, and it is impossible that great art 


as Henry James and Gerard Manley Hopkins - - should be born out of such a conjuncture. The 


‘are juxtaposed and the most interesting simi- 
larities of syntax, symbolism and even rhythm 
are revealed by this critical proximity. The extent 
of Eliot’s debt to the later fables of Shakespeare 

is investigated more thoroughly than ever before 
eed the intellectual syntheses effected by Dylan” 
Thomas are appreciated, for the first time, in- 
their full complexity and precision: 

» But- Perhaps the most interesting of these ~ 
essays is that on Joyce. His affinities with the - 
eighteenth-century novelists, whether picaresque 


- joint authors of the monograph face this fairly. 
*The assessment of Indian-British painting is 
inevitably tinged. with disappointment ’, they say, 
and fifty tame illustrations at the end of the 
book say the same: tailors, barbers, beggars and 
other native types, mative customs (such as 
swinging from a hook or getting married), 
Mogul emperors on ivory, nautch-girls on talc, 
‘realistic but lifeless birds, flying-foxes and 
flowers—they were all produced to order or were 
hawked around where sahibs congregated. Few 


like Fielding, classical like Swift, or lyrical like of them rose above memento level, and as the 


Sterne, are demonstrated with a. beautifully — 


nineteenth century closed they sank into tourists’ 


balanced multiplicity of erudition: At the end — junk. This ‘Indian-British’ painting started in 


of it the reader is bound to feel that his under- — 
standing of the traditional elements in Ulysses 


and Finnegans Wake has been greatly illumi-— 


nated. 
. The author does not ‘limit his investigation? 
to major writers. Such minor figures as_ 


_ Murshidabad about 1770, moved up the Ganges 
to Patna, thence to Benares, to Lucknow, always 
born on the rising tide of John Company’s 
fortunes. The artists employed had usually been 
working for native rulers at cut prices, and 
gladly adjusted themselves to alien patronage: 


Christopher Fry and such narrowly circum= they could sometimes ‘catch’ a likeness, and this 


scribed ones as Henry Green are subjected to 
the full rigour of his analytic treatment in an 
attempt to demonstrate that °‘funambulism’ is 


rather than the dangerous prerogative of a few 
experimentalists. 


The analyses are marred by a number of faults, — 
some of them no more than typographical, others — 


grammatical (as when turns is called the first 
person present tense of the verb to turn) and 
still others that seem major critical blunders. It 
is difficult, for example, to believe that the pain- 
ful dubiety of ‘The Hollow Men’ can be truth- 
fully interpreted as a song of simple religious 


the first draft of ‘ Burnt 
Norton’. But such strenuous pursuits into the 


genesis of a work of art are the vices of most 
modern critics. Often improbable, their hypo- - 


theses show an almost felonious design to enter. 
the dark machinery of the creative mind. In their _ 


hurry to get there, their prose suffers and the - 
reader 


Hi 


= ‘to long for the civilised insight of 
—and perhaps even more in these 
juipcintion is usually considered as” 


simplicity of a Johnson. 

theles: in the end one is forced to agree 
elchiori that most modern writers — 
walkers or, to use his own non-U ~ 
ilists; but one also wishes to insist 
not circus performers, mere 
that their historical condition © 


an acquisition superior to judgement—for the 


describ Bari apesot the ba 


made them popular. Then came Delhi. At Delhi 
the British encountered for the first time some- 


S thing Indian that impressed them: the imposing 
a general characteristic of present-day Jiterature — 


tradition of Mogul painting, formal, courtly. 
They made (our authors think) some attempt to 
apprehend it, and to employ imperial minia- 
turists. North of Delhi their art did not run. 

Though the book can present little of 
aesthetic value, it is a delightful record socially. 
‘The memoirs and letters: of the period are drawn 
on, and the bewilderments and enthusiasms of 
a new class of employers are entertainingly 
conveyed. It would be interesting to hear some- 
thing of modern developments, ¢.g., of the 

* Christian’ pictures of Jamini Roy whose work 


won deserved popularity in the British Army: 


during the nineteen-forties. The book is not 
good value in the showy sense—indeed, it must 
break the record for expensiveness, for there 
are only 150 pages in it, excluding illustrations, 
and none of the illustrations is coloured. But it 
contains a full bibliography, notes and an index, 
and the setting up of these essentials to scholar- 
ship takes time, costs money, and inevitably 
raises prices. 


Kenya’s Opportunity 


By Lord Altrincham. Faber. 25s. 
Lord Altrincham, then Sir Edward Grigg, was 
appointed Governor of Kenya in 1925 with a 
mandate to carry through the union of the colony 
with Uganda and Tanganyika. He faiied, largely 
_ owing to the opposition of Sir Donald Cameron, 

was appointed Governor of Tanganyika in 
1926 and brought with him West African 


interpretations of such words as * trusteeship ’ 


d ‘primarily African territory’, ‘ Closer 


union” has been a bone of contention from that 
day to this, and today it is dynamite. But Lord 
Altrincham believed that it must come, though 
in a difféfent form from that usually envisaged. 

It has generally been assumed that, whether 
or not they are combined in any kind of federal 
structure, the three territories will in due course 
attain to responsible government by the develop- 
ment.of the existing legislatures. Lord Al- 
trincham condemns ‘ the fetish of Parliamentary 
centralisation ’” and opposes to this view the idea 
of ‘tribal self-government’. He proposes the 
division of the whole of East Africa into pro- 
vinces, some of which should at once attain 
a degree of local autonomy comparable to that 
of a Swiss canton, while thése which were not 
sufficiently advanced should be directly adminis- 
tered by the central government, The scheme is 
worked out in detail for Kenya only. Here the 
White Highlands, Kikuyu, Lake and Coast 
Provinces are held to bz ripe for cantonal status, 
and a special Province for each of the two Asian 
communities is proposed. In the central legis!a- 
ture, which: would have the minimum necessary 
powers, ‘each province would be represented 
“according to the taxation which its people 
paid’, though direct taxes would be retained by 
the provincial governments. The executive coun- 
cil would be presided ovér-by a Viceroy who 
would choose his ministers from all races, 

Such a scheme would recognise the strength 
of that local feeling among Africans which has 
recently become so obvious in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. It would not in fact provide for 
“tribal self-government’; almost any viable 
province would include several tribes. It would 
remove the fear of European domination which 
is at the root of African opposition to East 
African federation. Over a large field it would 
substitute the principle of ‘live and let live’ 
for the possibly unattainable ideal of genuine 
inter-racial co-operation in government. Would 
the Europeans be satisfied with local autonomy 
in the Highlands? And what of the Asians? 


The Encyclopaedia of British Birds 

Edited by Ludwig Koch. 

Waverley Book Co. £3.10@s. 
Woodland Birds. By P. Barclay-Smith. 

King Penguin Books. 5s. 

The Encyclopaedia of British Birds is a com- 
prehensive work which resembles an up-to-date 
edition of Newton and Gadow’s Dictionary of 
Birds confined to the British species. Every 
species of bird on the British list is described, 
and notes are given on its life history and occur- 
rence in Britain. In addition numerous special 
contributions on general topics supplement the 
main articles, and include an interesting one by 
the editor on bird-song. This describes how birds 
sing, and goes om to discuss how they acquire 
their knowledge of the various songs and call- 
notes, mimicry, andthe importance of timbre; 
a specially prepared calendar of bird-song 
accompanies it. An article on flight shows, with 
the aid of numerous diagrams and some beauti- 
ful ultra-high-speed photographs, how birds 
travel through the air, take off, land, and 
manoeuvre. Similarly there are authoritative 
articles on food and feeding, navigation, breed= 
ing, birds-nesting, and so on. 

The Encyclopaedia thus endeavours to bring 
together the information to be found in number- 
less books dealing with the various sp:cies of 
birds and that published in all manner of 
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STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every-day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay glass 


jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of 
flavoured sugar, clear and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the.sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
sin their sweets, which dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. 
The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did 
stop.the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic — 
it absorbs moisture from the air,.and makes the sweets that contain it 
damp and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem.came 
from starch: glucose, made from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal 
inhibitor. Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords .a colloidal 
medium in which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in 
sugar Confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of Brown 
and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products a year: more than 
400 different products, which are helping more than 80 different indus- 
tries to reduce production costs, to make better products, or even to 
make products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent 
more than 100 years in building up this large and varied business. We 
have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch products, and our 
advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these 
advertisements how © starch 
products ‘are helping other 
industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to 
account in your own business. 
We shall be glad to discuss 
them with you, 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘ Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
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MASTER OF THE 
3-D JIGSAW PUZZLE 


G. W. MISKIN, 1st Officer, P & O Steamship ‘Iberia’ 


ERE’s the game. You start with twenty-two separate spaces called 
holds, ’tween decks, lock-ups and cool-chambers and totalling 
301,000 cu. ft. For pieces you have several hundred separate items 
ranging from motor cars and marmalade to bullion and bedsteads— 
all called Cargo. For goals have Port Said, Suez, Aden, Bombay, 
Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne'and Sydney—called Ports, 
Now the rules. All the cargo must be stowed in the compartments so 
that nothing is damaged . . . there is no wasted space... you can unload 
at Fremantle in 4 hours if you have to. All the time watching your. 
trim, of course...and remembering that you must leave accessible 
space for fresh cargo at. several ports...and not forgetting that as 
officer-of-the-watch you must be on the Bridge from 4 to 8 every 
morning and evening when at sea. 
If you are complete master of this gigantic jigsaw puzzle in 3-D, you 
could be G. W. Miskin, 1st Officer aboard the P & O Steamship, 
wer1A. And you would be proud of the part you play, for P & O ships © ; 
are a lifeline of the Commonwealth. , / i 
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"A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE | 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the - 


Australia, Malaya and the Far East, 


hobby of bird-study, and the interest of 
ger people has been particularly kept in 


photographs are a special feature of the work | 
a d the full-page coloured photographic plates — 


ital health. ‘The title of his book, though 
l urate enough, is perhaps unfortunate i in that 


bird-watcher ay also to the beginner in _ tions apply only to abnormal children. All child- 


ren are in process of adjustment and Dr. Burns’ 
‘book can be read with profit and without 


throughout its preparation. The numerous. “confusion by any parent. 


Mr. Ford’s volume on the deprived child can 
-and should also be read by Parents but for a 


are, on the whole; very well reproduced. The different reason. The average citizen is as a rule 


of ed draws special attention to the dictionary - 

names: in four languages that precedes . 
ain: text. Koch’s Encyclopaedia will cer=_ 
. wanted for reference in every school - 
ell as by everyone interested in 
fee SR who can afford its rather” 


charming plates of selected species 


ightly ormalised and. ‘somewhat in the 
manner; full advantage has been taken 
decorative - qualities of wild flowers and 
-eiving a setting. for the birds. The more 
red species have naturally been — 


are given a most colourful and © 


wherever Possible, but even those of more>. 


blandly ignorant of the extent of the problem 
of children in need of ‘care and=protection’: 

he knows still less of the various steps taken by 
‘administrative bodies to cope with it. Mr. Ford 


* provides in an assimilable form the information — 


he lacks. Dealing in turn with reception centres, 


x _adoption, foster-parents» children’s homes,. the 
Pexegin on 5 Poodtond | Birds cons 


‘dunts and: uncles ’ scheme, family-group homes, 
the problem family, the unmarried mother, wel- 


rd. The treatment of the paint- ‘ fare departments and various agencies outside 


local government organisations, such as family 
service units, he paints an authentic picture of 
communal efforts in these directions. His sym- 
pathetic and far-seeing approach ends with an 
appeal for correlation of effort and for a more 
‘detailed grasp of the principles involved. 
The twin: volumes edited by Dr. Soddy are 


meson ali setting. ‘The least successful are those. Of a different order, and although they can be 


of the:speckled brownish birds such as the wood-~ 


cock, treé-creeper, and’ tawny owl, in which the | 
pa aaem ‘of the speckles appears to stand _ 
n \Phasised. contrast’ to the duller — 


lumage, - 

luctory pages. Gexkae peneeelly witht 
irds point out that the ‘ disappear- — 
extermination of the -great~ 


which were ‘subsequently planted reached a suit- 
ae z itd: returned and colonised the 

: south up to the extreme 
foe woodland - birds are not found where 


ES 


cou see no woods. The brief descriptions of t 


nevirces in the plates are egret. 


Maladjusted Children. By Pasties LCs 
Burns. Hollis and Carter. 6s. 
The Deprived Child and the Community 
- Donald Ford. Constable. 20s. 
Mental. Health and Infant Development. 
Edited by Kenneth Soddy. Vols. I and 


II. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. each 
The literature of child development and of child 
guidance grows more and more voluminous, so 
much so that the harassed parent and educator 
are often at their wits’ end to know what to read. © 
It is true that intercommunication between the . 

various specialists concerned has also increased- 
rapidly, hence that most books on these subjects 
"present a highest common factor of assented 
pare tee and opinion; on the other hand, as. 
the proceedings of the international seminar on 
(aan health and infant welfare (1952) show * 


. and consequently in the quality and 
- uutility..of the conclusions presented, still exist. 
Publishers would render a public 
saw to it that authors preface their works with a 
‘tol but unequivocal account, not so much of 


only_ too clearly, wide differences in depth of ua 


ree. orientations and the respects 


wt eh the virtues of his little manual — 
and sincere manner 


virtual 
spotted woodpecker in Scotland are connected — 
with. the loss of woodland, but when the trees 


% 


ice if they _ 


which Siaities from standard opinion. 
‘Dr. sets an. excellent example in this 

ect when he indicates in a prefatory note his’ aesthetics’, 
Catholic orientations, These do not, how-— 


_ the rationale 


read without any technical preparation by any- 
one who is interested in the subject, they will 
_ appeal more to students and teachers in the fields 
*of mental hygiene and child welfare. They are 
_ by the same token a monument to the industry 
‘of the European regional office of the World 
‘Health Organisation which organised the 
‘seminar. Like most international meetings this 
seminar spread its net widely and the first 
volume includes a miscellany of papers on child 
development patterns, infant relationship forma- 
-tions, different’ cultural patterns, and the 
varying patterns of mental hygiene in differ- 
ent countries. Needless to say these papers are 
_ of unequal merit: but they are all more or less 
readable. Of special interest are the contribu- 


_tions of Edith Jackson, Spitz, Bowlby, Anna 


Freud and Margaret Mead. Volume II con- 
tains a selection of case histories given at the 
seminar. These also are of unequal merit, and 
perhaps the majority of them err on the side of 
superficiality. On the other hand they are always 
readable and, originating as they do from differ- 


~ ent countries (U.S.A., France,\and Britain); give 


“the discerning reader an intriguing glimpse of 
national differences in approach; there remains 
however sufficient in common between them to 
indicate the rationale of mental hygiene. Dr. 
Soddy has completed the unenviable task of 
editing the proceedings with sustained -com- 
Beerence, 


Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens. 
- Faber. 42s. 

To the neophyte this massive, practically 
beetling, volume can serve only as warning, or 
provoker of confusion or distress; he is advised 
‘to try the Selected Poems, issued by the same 


J ipuiblishee, first. But, for the addict, here it finally 


- is, 534 pages of pure, difficult verse, lucid in 
language and cloudy in intention, and utterly 
removed from the exigencies of ‘life’ as we 
crudely know it. If it be enquired indeed (as we 


curriculum vitae, as of their still have the right to enquire of a poet), just 


what is the subject mainly proposed to himself 
by Wallace Stevens, the answer can only be, in 
the broadest sense, “specialised prot lems of 
and, in the narrower sense, ‘each 
poem of this writer is simply | concerned with 
the remainder of his poems’. For Stevens’ 
‘poetry forms the supreme example in our day 
of an entirely. self-subsistent poetical system, of 
a poetical serpent swallowing its own tail until 
nt, head, tail and all, disappear into a 

non-dimensional point of eeene ae 


113 


(in fact) that type of poetry which is usually 
senalisd, whether with justice or not, as 


pure 

Thus in these Collected Poems, nothing is 
itself in_amy everyday sense, a. hat is not a hat 
and a dog is not a dog; everything is symbolic; 
and what precisely it is symbolic of, can only be 
determined by examining the contexts in which 


it occurs. The semantic postulate that ‘the 
meaning of a word is the sum of the ways in 
which it.can be used’, would have been entirely 
acceptable to Stevens. That it can be applied 
with such precision to the corpus of his poetry, 
indicates the astonishing nature of his achieve- 
ment. These poems extend over forty years of 
creative. writing; and yet there is no apparent 
development or change in attitude over the whole 
period—the earliest. poem can be read as a cOm- 
mentary on the latest.and is indeed even in style 
barely distinguishable from it. If integrity is a 
virtue, this was one of the most virtuous of 
writers; if on the other hand we desire the 
careless vigour, the superabundance of creativity, 
of a protean shape-shifter, Wallace Stevens will 
appear one’of the thinnest and most constricted 
of poets. % 

Twenty men crossing-a bridge 

Into a village, 

Are twenty. men crossing twenty bridges, 

Into twenty villages, 

Or-one man 

Crossing a single bridge into a village: 
in a sense the whole of Stevens’ later’ work 
is a mere expansion of this early aesthetic mani- 
festo. The very titles of his poems (‘Add This 
to Rhetoric’, ‘On the Adequacy of Landscape’, 
‘Extracts from Addresses to the Academy. of 
Fine Ideas’) show that we have to deal with 
a poet of the most speculative, intellectual, and 
philosophical kind—to whom wine, women, and 
song represent an accumulation of rather dis- 
ordered sense-data and the proposition that ‘ to- 
morrow we die’ is a mere incident in some 
schema of moral dialectic. 

But Wallace Stevens had all the virtues of his 
extreme limitations. His delicate ironies, his 
exquisite «scepticisms, were beyond compare; he 
was in a sense the Henry James of the contem- 
porary poetic world. His mark upon literature, 
if slight and peculiar, is likely to be permanent. 


Wingate of the Sudan. By Sir Ronald 

Wingate. Murray. 21s. 

The British withdrawal from Egypt and the 
emergence of an independent Sudan closes a 
chapter of history in the making of which 
General Wingate played a distinguished part. 
His public career came to a sudden end in 1919, 
when the home government rejected the advice 
which, as High Commissioner in Egypt, he 
had tendered in a grave crisis. His recall was a 
serious “blunder, for which Curzon bears the 
responsibility, and it had the disastrous results 
which Wingate had foreseen. 

At the time of his eclipse Wingate could look 
back on a career of remarkable distinction. He 
had joined the Egyptian army in the early days 
of the British occupation and quickly made his 
mark as an officer of exceptional gifts. Those 
were the days of Gordon and the Mahdi and his 
tyrannical ‘successor, and the affairs of the Sudan 
became Wingate’s major preoccupation, With 
an unusual flair for intelligence work he directed 
an information service which penetrated the iron 
curtain of the Mahdist state, and built up a body 
of encyclopaedic knowledge of the Sudan and 
the neighbouring countries. The unrecorded 
exploits of his agents have the suspense and 
excitement of secret service thrillers. During 
the Omdurman campaign an English war- 
correspondent wrote of him that if he had not 
chosen to be an intelligence officer, he might 
have been a professor of oriental languages. This 
is a manifest exaggeration, but his massive book 
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s administration, authoritative, paternal, and 
ane, won the approval of Cromer, a shrewd 
nd realistic judge of men and affairs, and even 
Milner Report in 1920, which, in the words 
_the author, damned Wingate’ s Egyptian 
y with faint praise, spoke somewhat 
trudgingly of his regime ‘in the Sudan as one 
f the brightest pages in the history of British 
le over backward races. With the Sudanese 
as popular as alien ruler can ever hope 
. He was approachable and manifestly cared 


Wingate took over an immense country — 
tated by war and famine and regarded by war he not only handled the tangled affairs of 
English Government as a troublesome com- — 
ent rather than an asset of potential value. 


fs and their custorns. The home govern- 
left him alone, so long as he made no 


demands on a in Egypt during the Gree world 


that country with wisdom and tact, but exer- 
cised remote control of the Arab revolt rendered 


famous in the popular view through the lime- 


light that fell on T. ij. Lawrence. 
Wingate lived to an advanced age in dignified 


_ retirement, and he left a mass of documentary 


material which his biographer has used with a 
judicious sense of historical values. His book is 


‘not only a worthy memorial of the man but an 


important contribution to history. A few points 


-may be singled out for notice. Of Kitchener 


Wingate wrote ‘he posed as stern and un- 
approachable. Really he was the reverse; he was 


“very shy and adopted the pose as a protection’, 


throws 
brought England to the brink of war with 
France, The Arab revolt is put in these pages in 
its proper historical perspective where it differs 
considerably from the legend.- In conversation 
Wingate spoke of Feisal as a man of the world, 
a diplomatist, and a politician versed in the 
affairs of Constantinople and Cairo, ‘It is not 
likely.’, he said, ‘that such a man would have 
seen used by~a voung man so inexperienced in 
politics and world affairs as Lawrence. It seems 
more probable that Lawrence was used by him’. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent biography 
is only a first instalment. Sir Ronald Wingate 
indicates that he has not exhausted the wealth 
of information to be found in the papers left 
in his care. Much of it, he tells us, is entirely 
original and of great historical interest; another 
volume based:on this unique collection of source- 


more than outward respect for their religious A personal account of the Fashoda incident material would be warmly welcomed. 
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> New Novels 

, . | 3 A Tangled Web. By Nicholas Blake. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

sags Old Father Antic. By Barbara Worsley-Gough. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

aay, _ Hornets’ Nest. By Christopher Landon. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


HE words ‘ crime story’ put some people 

off. Certainly for me—although I -have 

- long been told that they are the favourite 
bedside-reading of dons, archbishops, and other 


respectable people—they have seemed nauseous; ~ 


repetitive too, after the manner of the recurrent 

“condemned man’s last day’ stories in the 
Sunday newspapers, or the ‘ interviews with the 
‘murderer’s mother ’. Pérhaps I have never read 
-a-good crime story. Now, after my first meeting 
with Nicholas Blake in A Tangled Web, I know... 


J have. But even here, although the tension _ 


mounts skilfully through the inevitable detective- 
inspectors in their boots, the heartless cross- 
-€xamination, inexorable trial and, finally, scaffold, 
I- know I enjoyed it really for other reasons. 
‘Such ‘is Mr. Blake’s ability to depict human 
emotions, so tender is his portrait of the young 
girl in love with the murderer, that I suspect 
he occasionally had to pinch himself to remember 
he was writing a thriller, 
«He describes a likable cad, a a public-school 
play-boy, constitutionally a criminal, who ends 
up by shooting a policeman. More important 
an this heroic thug (and he is rather a hero), 
ree ener te Doe 
unselfish ‘an d generous as Teéss of the D’Urber- 
| pure gold. ‘Good’ characters are 
‘notoriously difficult for a novelist to draw 
because, it has been said, ‘they so easily — 
degenerate into angels’. But Daisy Bland is a 
good’ character whose ‘faults and imperfections, 
venial all of them, are so sympathetically, as 
as humorously, treated that she always has 
feet firmly set upon earth, | 
- This is the effect she has on her lover's 
rimninal when she Sr among them in © 


was her innocence that the foul- 

themselves in her presence 

: Tare temporarily ‘alee. Above ~ 

* t them luck, they believed. It 
: £ 


ee 


e unlike his earlier ones. 


e to seek her out before going to” 
the dogs, and to touch her” 
wood. 


Miss Worsley-Gough in Old Father Antic is 
ferociously good-class. One can almost see the 
little diamanté brooch twinkling on the twin- 
set, hear her voice on the Fourth of June, 
“Darling, do be an angel and tell Angela to tell 
Peter the caviare’s in the boot of the Bentley’. 
But she certainly knows how to write, and bring 
all her public-school girls and boys to life, with 
the gracious conversation of a hostess at a 
‘luncheon’ (incidentally, the book is full of 
“luncheons’, in which she displays an almost 
encyclopaedic knowledge of European cooking). 
Her story tells of the social goings-on in a 
judge’s family of several nearly grown-up 
children. They do all the things such children 
should; they read Runyon, learn to drink 
Montrachet, Anjou dbraisé (surely a most unusual 
drink?), 1947 Peyraguey; they are amorous in a 
civilised way. True'to the tradition, too, every- 
one avoids taking anything too seriously. Thus: 

. yes, I read poetry when I eat alone. Keats 
‘is rather good with romantic’ puddings, Byron 
goes with sharp dishes like goose and sour plums. 
I’ve tried to read Mistral with ailoli ... 
etc., etc. This well-bred persiflage sounds splen- 
did at a dinner-table among mixed sexes, where 
to say anything serious is a solecism. And this 
* well-informed on every subject, but taking it 
lightly’ dinner-table. world is precisely what 
‘Miss Worsley-Gough has attempted to capture 
—successfully, I should say. 
- Hornets’ Nest by Christopher Landon is 
another story with a gun in it—this time not a 
crime but an adventure story. And it, too, has a 
psychological action which raises it above the 


‘ordinary spy level. It tells of search for treasure 


—a bundle of papers secreted by the defeated 
Germans in north Norway in 1945, containing 
Riralnable information about ‘heavy’ water, the 
Russian army, Stalin’s plans for the future, etc. 
The tension mounts admirably as the British 
hero and his Norwegian blonde sail up the coast 
‘surrounded by mysterious men who are clearly 
Russian spies. On reaching the tip of Norway, 

they discover a clue in the Tirpitz battleship, 


the publisher indicates, to yal down, its bottom sticking. out of the 


water. In the bottom they are trapped, and the 


to write a Victorian, an Raticasinas make attempts to submerge them. At 


to tears to the this point, their relationship (they have hated 


Be execution, 


hen she visits her — 


another till now) becomes more important 
the cloak and dagger element. But it_is 
coe, og os ts deve pages that we know 


Fly Away Dove! By Darry McCarthy. Michael Joseph. 128. 6d- 


whether they will marry or murder one another. 

Fly: Away Dove! by Darry McCarthy is, the 
publishers claim, a very feminine novel. No one 
will disagree with this. The heroine, for instance, 
has a voice ‘as cool as a stream in the spring 
melting snows of the Apennines’. She lives in 
an international youth hostel in Italy, with the 
laudable notion that ‘ she could take any of the 
students as a friend, finding new depths and 
new dignity in the rich recesses of the human 
soul’. She believes further that the harmonious 
life they lead together would, make a good 
example for the international statesmen arguing 
with one another in Geneva. Apart from this 
woolly idealism and sentiment, she gives a clear 
picture of young people taking themselves and 
one another seriously. as, already a trifle disillu- 
sioned, they ‘are: about to set out in life. The 
main love affair, between the English girl and 
the Italian fisherman, is tenderly done. The theme 
of the novel concerns the healing influence of 
Italian village life on a young English girl who 
has been emotionally paralysed by a bomb inci- 
dent which killed her parents during the war. 
Miss McCarthy is a New Zealander who has 
one or two sharp qgbservations to make on the 
Australian students in the hostel, big-boned, big- 
hearted youths who, to her subtle feminine per- 
ception, seem insensitive. 

BRIEF NOTES. Peter the First by Alexey Tolstoy 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 12s. 6d.) is published 
in the library of contemporary- Soviet novels. 
Its author is, it is claimed, a member of the 
same aristocratic family as Leo Tolstoy. In spite 
of this, he has lived in Russia since 1922. He 
has certainly absorbed something of Marxian 
long-windedness. There are eight hundred pages 
in this ‘ story of a man and a nation’, concerned 
to show the cruelty of Old Russia and the turbu- 
lent character of Peter, the man who first tried 
“to open a window on Europe’: The author suc- 
ceeds better with the first than the second. 

Time and Again by Clifford D. Simak 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.). Science Fiction about 
time travel. He introduces a number of charac- 
ters, some of whom are not human. But there 
are one or two penetrating comments on the 
present social scene and he writes well. War in 
four dimensions is a most complicated affair, and 
many people, I am sure, will hope they never 
live to see it, 

ANTHONY RHODES 


ight on that unhappy affair which . 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Television as an Art? 


DESPITE PERIODIC PROMPTINGS from this page, 
B.B.€. television has not yet risked making tele- 
vision a programme subject. There was a move 
to get it included in the ‘ Special Enquiry’ 
series; so far, without result, not perhaps because 
the organism is quiveringly nervous but because 
the mystique must not be imperilled. No such 
finicky reckoning decides these matters for com- 


As seen by the viewer: Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, V.c., 
Kent, on January 11, Right: 


mercial television. Under Associated-Rediffusion 
auspices, the other night London screens were 
animated by an argument presented under the 
forthright title of ‘Is Television a Good 
Thing?’ The speakers were a former Home 
Secretary, the President of the Royal Academy, 
a theatre impresario and a television compere. 
A tape recording of the programme would con- 
firm that nothing of striking interest was said, 
no original thought expressed. Television was 
treated as a topic rather than as a subject, which 
leaves the way open for the B.B.C. to stage an 
authoritative debate. Pfoperly billed, it would 
command a good deal of attention. Some of us 
see too much television, which is not to say that 
we can hear too much about it from informed 
and judicial minds, 

The P.R.A., who has a verbal readiness which 
makes most speakers seem languid, insisted that 
television is. capable of developing a high 
potential as an art form. Persuasively stated as 
it was, I cannot link arms with him in that con- 
viction. Art is energy organised with an intensity 
which the television screen is no more likely to 
crib, cabin, and confine than the cinema, where 
no one was ever justified in pronouncing ‘art’ 
in the benediction terms of, say, Sickert, though 
the word was prominent in the claptrap vocabu- 
lary of the documentary canon. The technical 
triumphs of television have become part of the 
history of human communications. Yet in nearly 
twenty years’ working it has produced no 
masterpieces of creative self-expression. There is 
no sign of a Rembrandt or a Balzac of television, 
even on the farthest horizon, no hint of pro- 


grammes ever inducing the sense of transcendent ° 


surprise, of wonder, which is one of the great 
pleasures of art. For the critic, there is little to 
inspire him to perform Hazlitt’s act of genuine 
criticism which ‘reflects the colours, the light 
and shade, the soul and body of a work’. In 


television, criticism is often comment. That may 
be the most genuine criticism of television at its 
present stage, with the proviso that comment, 
too, calls for intelligent sympathy. 

What seized my interest in the aforesaid dis- 
cussion, scrappy as it turned out to be, was its 
personal aspect, the mew element which this 
medium is introducing into the critical attitude. 
Once, a critic rarely considered that he had a 
right to mention matters of personal appearance 
or social worth: they were extraneous to his 
business of assessing the virtue of work done. 
Television is making it harder to preserve that 


* At Home’ with his family at Penshurst Place, 
the crypt of Penshurst Place 


Photographs: fohn Cura 


civil concept. Thronging into our homes, ruth- 
lessly billeting themselves on our attention, the 
personalities of television cannot reasonably 
claim immunity from more intimate notice. 
Their looks, manners, affectations, vowel sounds 
challenge prejudices that ought not to be in- 
volved in professional judgements but which are 
more than likely to be swirling somewhere under 
the thin ice of impartiality. Remembering one’s 
own low-blood-pressure states, one shrinks from 
writing off any public performer as dull. Tele- 
vision has a way of amplifying 
dullness, as it has of enlarging 
mediocrity in general, and it may 
well be that criticism of the pro- 
fessional kind will either degenerate 
into gossip or be practised on a 
plane of detachment which will 
make it unreal if not unreadable. | 

Turning to last week’s B.B.C. 
television, we went through a 
familiar routine of ‘ Panorama’, 
‘It’s Easy When You Know How’, 
‘Press Conference’, ‘At Home’, 
* Asian Club ’, ‘Stranger than Fic- 
tion’, and ‘Movie Museum’. The 
big flop was ‘ Asian Club’, which, 
with Tom Harrisson as _ guest, 
promised some coruscation on the 
subject of the more primitive folk- 
lores. In that setting, it ought to 
have been enthralling. Somehow, the 
central person of the programme 
never seemed to be with us. It was 
as if, newly come from Borneo, he 
was resisting social adjustment. 
‘Asian Club’ is one of the better 
programmes and this disappoint- 
ment was a break in the long run of 
its successful contributions. to tele- 
vision. 


, Pygmalion ? on Seiten 15, with at to right) 
as Professor Henry Higgins, ‘Charles tea thigciae as 


With ‘Stranger than Fiction’ and ‘ Movi 
Museum’ we were probably joined to the week’ 
maximum audience on the documentary side 
The first-named is a compilation of the miscel 
lany sort that flourished exceedingly in the earl 
days of Tit-Bits, Answers, and Pearson’s Weekl 
the green, orange, and pink triumvirate of th 
railway bookstalls of one’s youth. Served up o: 
film, it fills a quarter of an hour on Sunda 
nights with pictures and information about th 
curiosities of our English natural and sociz 
scene, from follies like the Brightling Needle t 
historic trees, such as Merlin’s Oak at Caernar 
von. It is the old familiar guide-book stuff bu 
it has the sentimental charm which goes wit! 
looking up old acquaintances after many year: 
There is a certain perverse pleasure, wé discover 
in living in a lunatic land at a time wher 
according to the weekend news, large parts o 
the world are planning what may be the fina 
ant-heap existence. 

“Movie Museum’ has its charms, too, thoug! 
possibly only for the longer memories among th 
viewing classes..The fin-de-siécle zest for th 
new toy was obviously terrific and it is stil 
there, on celluloid, to be recaptured with what 
ever emotions befit one’s age. Documenting filn 
history at cinema-audience level, this serie 
imparts a good deal of information to th 
sufficiently curious. They know, now, whe! 
cast names were first given on the cinema screen 
which producer first used varying camera angles 
why railway trains so often figured in th 
early films. 

The most ambitious outside broadcast pro 
gramme of the week was from Penshurst Plac 
in Kent, with Lord and Lady De L’Isle an 
Dudley and their family opening their doors t 
our multitudinous gaze and allowing us to se 
some of their treasures. It made sumptuou 
viewing. ‘ Saturday-Night Out’ at thé Char 
ladies’ Ball, in London, was a dull masquerad 
from which not even Jimmy Edwards couk 
salvage any pleasure for us. 
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T A WONDERFUL hornet’s nest 
*ygmalion’” on the screen, even in- 
erently played, can still stir among 
In the saloon bar we were soon 
king down our noses with embar- 
t; in the public there were loud 
ies for a transfer to the ‘ commercial ’, 
ich was a sure sign how well the old 
y was still taking. The famous Word 
still capable of eliciting delighted 
arieks of shock; as for the chit-chat 
ut accent and class morality, Miss 
ancy Mitford in person could scarcely 
2 more disturbing. 

In this way, on that most sacred of 
pics, Class, Sunday’s production did 
ite well by the imp in Shaw. But by 
qat much less amusing half of the old 
enius, his gallantry and his curious 
jews on sexual relations, the perform- 
mce may be said to have failed. Miss 
fat Kirkwood, who is a vivacious 
ausical comedy heroine, was out of her 
lepth with the maturer Eliza, the 
yoman who after all has a heart and 
lates to be cast aside once she has 
erved her term as a guinea pig. And—for which 
urely the producer Peter Potter must take some 
f the blame—she nearly killed the famous last 
ine of the tea party stone dead by letting us into 
he secret that she, Miss Kirkwood, saw the 
oke. The whole joke of Eliza’s ‘Not bloody 
ikely * is that she thinks it is the last word in 
he fashionable (as indeed it has become). Eliza 
hould utter it with the utmost seriousness and 
elf-confidence, 

With this well meant but weak centre the re- 
ival could hardly be reckoned a success. Keith 
Aitchell, the young Australian actor whom we 
ave liked so much at Stratford-on-Avon began 
jiggins weakly, too. There seemed not half 
nough starch or bumptiousness in this ruthless 
honetician, but as things got worse elsewhere, 
o he improved and he was quite convincing in 
he last act when the specialist’s eyes are par- 
ially opened. The best of the evening was in the 
mall parts. Charles Victor is a frankly wonder- 
ul Doolittle—the self-dramatising cockney to 
he life as Shaw imagined him. One almost 
elieved in him. Then, Beatrice Varley as Mrs. 
earce, the ultra-respectable housekeeper; Cyril 
wuckham as the good Colonel Pickering; Avice 
andone as the refined Mrs. 
double-barrel’ Hill; and Gladys 
Soot as the worldly-wise mama. All 
n all, not too bad an evening of 
rep’ but it would have been much 
etter with a stronger lead. 

I hope that the B.B.C., which 
cored a very genuine success last 
Thursday with Jacques Deval’s 
Change of Heart’, will have done 
wo things: one, have recorded this 
erformance so that we may savour 

second time the admirable casting 
f Alexander Knox (husband), Joyce 
Jeron (wife), and Derek Blomfield 
lover); and, second, that the rights 
ave already been secured for ‘La 
Mianiére Forte’, Jacques Deval’s 
atest play now running in Paris. It 
s exactly drama of this sort, which 
inpicks a small, taut, domestic knot 
nder the bright lights and the 
nicroscope, which is capable of 
reating a corpus of television-drama 
ddicts (as opposed to people who 
yvatch faute de mieux or because 
hey can’t get out to a real theatre). 

Anthony and Caroline Lejeune’s 


Charles Trent, Diana Lambe 


THE LYFSTENER: 


“Change of Heart’ on January 12, with (left to right) Alexander Knox 
as Charles Josse, Joyce Heron as Fernande Josse, Derek Blomfield as 


Maurice Bouillet 


*Vicky’s First Ball’ is another matter, pleasant 
and pretty but somewhat inconclusive. I had not 
made a note of its running time and will say 
that the thirty minutes went by very agreeably, 
but that when it came to an end I was still 
thinking of it as merely the first act of a play 
which was destined to occupy the whole evening. 
Vicky, like Cinderella, went to her ball and her 
Sister got engaged, and after the ball was over 
there were, as nanny always used to predict, 
tears before bedtime. But I would have liked to 
go on with the story, for I formed the belief 
that the elder sister Ethne was hiding something 
and I doubt if her engagement ever really led to 
the altar. Daphne Jonason was admirable as the 
faintly priggish Ethne, and, as plucky little 
Vicky, Diana Lambert was delightful, though I 
didn’t believe in her tears on her papa’s shoulder 
and I found her manner radically twentieth- 
century—a question of the way she moved 
her mouth and her accent. She was not, as 
children of that epoch and class were, a 
nanny’s girl at all. Leonard Cottrell produced 
competently. While watching I was able to 
forget to make comparisons with similar situa- 
tions as treated by Rosamond Lehmann, Strauss 


sae Bis er ae Sia 


* Vicky’s First Ball’ on January 10, with (left to. right) rae Drake as 


Tt as Vicky, 
Michael Kent as Mr. Meredith 


Emrys Jones as Dawlish, and 
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(in * Arabella”) and even Tchaikovsky. 

Ap unexpected delight was ‘ Movie 
Museum’ which this week once again 
came across with a railroad drama—the 
difference being that this one was the 
work of that genius D. ‘W. Griffith, 
whose vision really set the cinema on 
its feet as an art and fathered a vast 
family of copyists. It is by seeing ‘such 
things as this ‘A Girl and her Trust’ 
that we realise how much the great 
Russian cineastes took from _ this 
pioneer. Crude and _ melodramatic 
though it was, the way the suspense 
was Calculated still had us sitting for- 
ward on the edge of our seats. The 
chase along the tracks made much of 
the film-insert work we suffer in new 
television drama productions look very 
old fashioned and clumsy. There is no 
attempt at facetiousness in the com- 
mentary. The attitude is properly one 
of scientific detachment, May I plead 
for the showing of some of the old 
historical films, both fiction and reality 
(e.g., Tolstoy, Mounet-Sully, and 
Duse)? These things exist and ought 
not to lie hidden. 

Of Miss Voluptua and Mr. Jimmy 
James I-can find few kind words to write, but 
Mr. Barry Letts fills in skilfully as a story teller 
and should be encouraged in a lonely field of 
endeavour. Finally, Solomon in the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata gave 
great pleasure. I don’t believe anyone capable of 
self-examination could claim that something was 
not added here by seeing the hands sending up 
those chords like rockets. Wonderful ! 

PuHitiep HOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
What You Will 


AS THE OLD HERMIT of Prague, that never saw 
pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King 
Gorboduce, ‘ That that is, is’. So with ‘ Twelfth 
Night’: it is, as it were, proof against any 
denial, though just before listening to it in 
‘World Theatre’ (Home), I had been reading 
again a charming Irish critic’s idea of what it 
is not. This daarlin’ man feels that it is a decline 
from ‘As You Like It’, that it has a ‘ glassy 
surface’, a ‘lack of interior perspective’, and 
characters invested ‘in an impene- 
trable armour of allusiveness’. Well, 
I would not argue about, say, 
Mistress Mall’s picture, which John 
Gibson cut from his radio text (Dr. 
Hotson has assured us that it is a 
reference to Mistress Mall Fitton), 
but, this aside, the comedy is both 
matter for a May morning and for 
an evening in high-flown summer 
with summer’s odd latent melan-~ 
choly. Again, on radio this January 
night, it came o’er the ear like the 
sweet south, and I was glad to find 
that Mr. Gibson kept to Pope’s 
reading. Nigglers in theatre research, 
who possibly contemplate a pam- 
phlet on the topic within the next 
ten years, may like to know that 
Mr. Gibson, in the same scene, went 
on to Rowe’s reading, ‘ Seven years 
hence’ (for seven years’ heat’), 
but I hardly think that this is im- 
portant. 

Far more notable was the golden 
ease with which the comedy made 
its pattern. Mr. Gibson was wise in 
his Viola (Gwen Cherrell) and his 
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rat you are one of the few to whom only the superlative is good 
enough you will enthuse over this new Grundig masterpiece. x 
Superlative itis, in every sense —imposing in appearance, ‘meticu- 
lous in finish, and above all quite astounding in performance. Ten 
__ valves, six high-quality speakers in ‘three-dimensional’ array, triplex 
tuning for VHF or ordinary reception and countless other features are 
combined in a brilliant new design to provide quality which we believe 
will bring you a new experience in listening. 
The gramophone side, too, is superbly designed.. Three-speed 
auto-change record playing, self-lighting record storage racks to take 
ninety records —in fact, every possible refinement. 
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/ j M ste a eels I now see, is a vague 
3 they expression. What I meant was both elocution 
I together as a marriage of true - and style—vocal expression and verbal expres- 
ninds. Brewster Mason, with his burnt-sack sion, While I listened last Friday to a recording 
voice, remembered that Toby was ‘consanguin- of the second half of Professor R. B. Braith- 
sous ’; he turned him into a very ripe and com- _waite’s ninth Eddington Memorial Lecture— 
panionable fellow, fitted at one stage with an ‘An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Reli- 
greeable non-folio line, ‘Come, Sir Andrew, gious Belief ’—these simple reflections came to 
would appear that we are not wanted’, as he mind once more. For this broadcast was every- 
ae Andrew left Olivia and Viola alone in the thing, or almost everything, that a broadcast 
32 ‘We must, I suppose, have these sign- ought not to be. Before going further I- must 
st-phrases on the air; but I could have done add that actually it was not a broadcast: it was 
with less of some of the tricks of repetition. 4 recording of a lecture delivered last November 
Words were doubled or trebled (‘ Excellent, ex- 
cellent, excellent! ’”) and mames were repeated 
oo often where there was no need. These were 
specks only. One recalls with gratitude Heron 


is simply to stress once again the difference 
there is between a communication in a lecture- 
; : _room from a lecturer to his audience, and 
rh a aay Sir yey — ea nae one froma ae ie recon Bese 
shillin, s to Nave been stoc some two months later, from recor to 
ee ee erred - microphone, thence to receiving-set and, at long 
> . last, from it to us. 
Allan McClelland’s view of that curious func- This broadcast, then, in which there was no 
tionary Fabian. difficulty in hearing every word and sentence, 
Certain scenes could not come off well: the- came across at such a speed that I found it 
duel, for example, which must be visual, even difficult and often impossible to fit the sentences 
though Mr. Mason put all the relish of the  jnto a consecutive meaning. It was the more 
Illyrian May into the line, ‘ ‘They say he has ~ tantalising that what Professor Braithwaite. was 
been fencer to the Sophy’, The two players I~ talking ‘about was of the greatest interest to me. 
was less happy with were Toke Townley and J] was hampered, too, by the portmanteau words 
his dry-biscuit of a Feste, and Marius Goring’s which he used from time to time—words such 
Malvolio who seemed to me to be laborious, gs ‘ propositional’, ‘ verificationally ’, ‘agapeis- 
“ys a had ee used “4 a age mi tically ’"—which give one pause if only for a 
volio, when off guard, shou Ose HIS. second or two and which, I think, may even 
aspirates and clip his endings (‘It.is, in con-" pave bothered some of those present at his lec- 
tempt of Sehr s a fe ca ae ate: ae ture. Yes, over the air it was a tantalising, oa 
familiar _ Ss > aS — to say harassing, experience, and I came out 0 
Miss Daisy Ashford would have called it, than jt angry, exhausted, and determined to get hold 
Olivier’s accent, at Stratford last year, the of the lecture in printed form and read it to 
affected, lisping veneer that flaked away sud- “snyself at dictation speed, pausing now and 
denly to reveal the barrow-boy vowels. then to unpack the portmanteaus at my leisure. 
_ From Viola-Cesario we passed to ‘ The Roar- The sixth volume of Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
ing Girl’ of the Middleton-Dekker : comedy Oeuvres Complétes has recently been published 
(Third), who likes to wander London in man-S ~ in France. Its title is Correspondance Anglaise 
attire and to be a swaggering, ‘canting’ blade. and it contains a series of letters between 
This is the roaring wench must do us good’ Tocqueville and his English translator Henry 
says someone in effect; certainly Moll, as the Reeve, who wrote many articles for The Times 
hand of J aiciagee the D ese have- at-yOUu and was irreverently known in Printing House 
mapa noe 2 bis town who Bee hi a Square as ‘Il Pomposo’, and who later became 
smutch _whatever the temptation—a bit Of editor of the Edinburgh Review. A by-product 
whitewashing here—is a ee centre for @ of such an event, one might have guessed, would 
lively Jacobean farce, one that Middleton him- have been a review in the B.B.C. Third Pro- 
self called ‘a kind of light-colour summer stuff ’. gramme, but a further glance at the announce- 
It was confidently managed, under R. re ment showed that ‘ Tocqueville and Il Pomposo’ 
Smith; and Fay Compton’s ebullient Mad Mo q was to be not a review but a selection of the 
made me wish again that someone would an letters. Well, I already knew that Tocqueville 
in the theatre a part matched to “ax See. Y was a delightful person and no doubt some- 
Professional actress. Any writer w oe S © thing of him would emerge from his side of the 
Pare tt ies A tote seca as : Eta correspondence, but Il Pomposo didn’t sound 
s : : 2 : so good. 
listened to ‘ The Roaring Girl’, though I cannot However, my forebodings were misplaced. 
a = ee bea torte chat lag will 20078 By a judicious selection and arrangement 
~ - and an excellent translation Max Beloff con- 
for that light skirmish of wit, ‘Both Ends Meet” cocteq an altogether delightful programme in 
(Home), epi done under Peter Watts—it is which the two letter-writers showed up as life- 


mascot-play of the Inland jie and. sharply contrasted characters. This 
Revenue. The Frankie Howerd Show’ (Light) effect was reinforced by assigning the letters to 


toiled on without spinning very much: ‘She’s sae cen es : 
never been the same since she saw Eattha Kitt? o7 Wood ad Teciee by Felix. Baa 
(laughter). As for the first instalment of the The adjective ‘pompous’ has in course of 
serial, “Roderick Hudson’ (Home), I predict time become closely and rather unfairly linked 
swift success. With Mary Hope Allen as_pro- to the substantive ‘ass’, but when pomposity is 
ducer of Antony Brown’s version, Henry James a-companied by intelligence and amiability it 
—who had a suitable extended nautical meta- takes on a more endearing quality which is better 
Phor for his work—would agree that his book described as courtliness. Mr. Felton knows this 
we ad across ‘ the blue ee; very well and he presented Reeve as courtly 
J.C. WIN | rather than pompous, a person in fact whose 
Bho wer of speech eega? the ‘apna and 
ty apparent not only in his letters but in 
Beatin the Record the fact that such a man as Tocqueville regarded 
8 him as a friend. In an early letter Tocqueville 
a “philosophical broadcast explains that since aristocracy was dead when he 
: Mia othe: essential to good was born and democracy not yet firmly estab- 
the speaker should suit "lished, he is perfectly placed to write about each 
caking ay subject. — without earentity- Bots, he says, appeal only to 


= | 


- translator 


at Oxford, and so to criticise it as a broadcast’ 


he has no hesitation in Pulling his 

x when he finds him giving a ten- 
dentious bias to his original. ‘In my last book’, 
he writes, ‘you vividly coloured all that was 
against democracy ’. 

Both men were good letter-writers; their letters 
are full of their own personalities, and this, 
together with Mr. Beloff’s excellent treatment 
of his material, left the listener with the feeling 
that he had been spending forty enjoyable 
minutes with the two letter-writers themselves. 

Four new poems by Cecil Day Lewis were 
read by the author, Jill Balcon, and Anthony 
Jacobs—fine poems excellently read except that, 
to my austere taste, Miss Balcon slightly over- 
dramatised the emotional passages in the last 
poem. : 


his reason a 


MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


“MUSIC 


The Young Mozart 


THE CELEBRATION of Mozart’s bi-centenary 
began Jast week with two concerts in a series 
which includes all the authentic and two 
‘doubtful’ Violin Concertos, with Yehudi 
Menuhin as soloist. On Wednesday he played 
the fifth im A major and the first in B flat, on 
Sunday afternoon the second in D major (K.211) 
and K.268 in E flat, whose authenticity is not 
generally accepted, which will not surprise those 
who heard its performance. Associated with the 
concertos in these programmes were symphonies 
belonging to the same period in Mozart’s career, 
that is to say, his last years at Salzburg or 
immediately after his breach with the Arch- 
bishop, | 

Notwithstanding the limitations thereby 
imposed, this is an admirable scheme. For it not 
only allows us to hear the concertos, the seldom- 
played ones as well as the two well-known 
masterpieces, performed by a great violinist who 
has always displayed a special sympathy with 
Mozart’s music, but also exhibits very clearly 
the distinction which the composer, still in his 
teens, already drew between the concerto and 
the symphony as musical forms. And the con- 
junction of the first and last of the five authentic 
concertos, all written in the year 1775, drew 
attention. to his quite startling progress in that 
form of composition within a space of nine 
months, For the first concerto in B flat, fresh 
and fluent though it is, sounded curiously im- 
personal and lacking in the characteristic 
Mozartian touches, as though he were carefully 
modelling his first essay in the form on some 
accepted pattern. The result is one of Mozart’s 
rare works that might have been written by one 
of his accomplished contemporaries. Menuhin 
himself did not give the impression of having 
got fully inside the music, which one imagines 
he does not often play. The Concerto in A was, 
on the other hand, beautifully played, con amore 
in expressiveness, and with a pure tone and 
clean phrasing which brought out its charm, its 
wit, and what Tovey called its ‘specially fan- 
tastic kind of childlike beauty ’: 

In a sense the Symphony in A major (K.201), 
written nearly two years before the Concerto 
in the same key, is a more mature work than 
any of the concertos, or, at least, a more highly 
organised one. The last of that remarkable trio 
—the other two’being the G minor and C major 
immediately preceding it in Kéchel’s Catalogue 
—exhibits a perfection of form combined with 
that ability to express feeling within the elegant 
and graceful idiom of the galant or rococo style. 
Beside it the ‘Paris’ Symphony, obviously a 

“ greater” work in which Mozart consciously set 
out to dazzle the French capital with as brilliant 
music’ as he knew how to compose, sounded 
rather noisy, and—dare one say ?—a little vulgar. 
It has not the fine sensibility nor the exquisite 
feeling for texture displayed in the earlier sym- 
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Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 
ety and you haye a firm, safe and sensible stake 
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cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every = 
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give it a new lease of energy so necessary to quick 
starting on cold mornings and dependable lights 
throughout the winter. 


For £5.19.6 | will charge 2,6, 12 volt 
batteries at 3 amps on 200/250 volt 
AC mains, bringing to your battery new 
life to meet the rigours of winter nstarie.. : 
cand giving you unfailing service. 


, | ~ OAVENSET Mop EL 


PARTRIDGE, WILSON & CO. LTD. 
DAVENSET ELECTRICAL WORKS, LEICESTER 


This recent letter from a doctor is based On, ta 
his experience of Guinness in actual practice, : 
and is published by special permission. 
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; arena? tee Soegh writte 
after the break with Salzburg, really belongs to 
the same Period stylistically, for all that the 
7 terse opening movement, built ona single sub- 
~ ject, displays a remarkable new development in 
4 Mozart’s powers of co construction. Designed as it 
. was for ‘ party-music’ and hurriedly written at 
} that—though hurry with him never resulted in 
- scamped workmanship—it naturally conforms 
» to the galant style. So also does the “Entfihrung” 
- Overture, which reflects that Particular branch 


comprised also Indian and Turkish elements as 
_ well as those derived from the Far East. The 
_ performances of both Overture and Symphony 
were singularly insensitive. 
_ Just as baroque, not long since a term of 
_ abuse, has come to be accepted as an admirable 
_ style, so now rococo, once a contemptuous word, 


. 


HERE is something faintly ironical in 

the term ‘ unfamiliar Berlioz’, because 

the description fits a good deal, perhaps 

even the bulk, of the composer’s music. 

~ Berlioz’ output, measured against that ‘of other 

composers of comparable stature, was not vast. 

But, outside the realm of specialists and scholars, 

he is known by only a small proportion. of his 

works—and some of these are performed so 

infrequently that they re-emerge from time to 
time with all the effect of bizarre novelties. 

No doubt the reasons for this comparative 
neglect are too complex to be covered by any 
single formula. Almost any: reason put forward 

can be met by a counter-objection equally 
_ forcible. It is certainly not true that the 
» ‘unknown’ Berlioz is inferior to the handful of 
- works with an assured place in performing 
_ repertories, in the same sense that a deadly mass 
of obscure Beethoven is below comparison with 
his acknowledged masterpieces. Consistency was 
not one of Berlioz’ virtues, it is true, for he 
could waver in quality, sometimes to an alarm- 
ing extent, within the compass of a single work. 
But it is commonly agreed among specialists 
that the little known Berlioz is as remarkable as 
—and in some cases superior to—the Berlioz 
_ that is more or less familiar to everyone. He 
hardly ever descended to mere pot-boiling. 
‘The effects of the general attitude towards 
Berlioz have been in many ways strange and in 
_ some respects far from beneficial. Rarity of per- 
_ formance - -has enforced his preservation in an 
exotic, atmosphere that might be greatly and 
desirably modified by more frequent oppor- 
Raeecest for observing him in the general 
ist setting, which grows steadily more 
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en outré elements. There is scarcely a parallel 
Sica’ history, at any rate above the level 
eccentricity. The vivid individuality of 
remain a phenomenon — in 


oh ‘ancestry has 
Y of" famEeU Bute Gls too muieh to offer fo 
th aio ei to- ag thus excluded ¥ 


criticism, eae 
for this has been blighted 


of rococo called ‘the Chinese taste’, though it 


igeeanted and capable of absorbing original and - 


Unfamiliar Berlioz 


A Berlioz Programme including ‘La Mort d’Orphee’, ‘Sara la Baigneuse’, 
‘ will be broadcast at 9.30 p.m. on Monday, January 23 (Third) 


Burlington House, it never enjoyed as great a 
vogue in England as in France and southern 
Germany, where its finest manifestations at 
Wurzburg, Ottobeuren, and Melk (in Austria) 
can still move the unwary English visitor to 
astonishment rather than admiration. But it is 
in the light of such buildings, with which 
familiarity by no means brings an increase of 
contempt, that one can best appreciate the music 
of Mozart’s first maturity, before he enriched 
his style by his study of J. S. Bach’s polyphony, 
and above all of his church music, of which the 
most splendid example, the Mass in C minor, 
is to be performed in this bi-centenary series 
next week. 

Extraordinary genius transforms and trans- 
mutes a style, raising it to an individual plane 
of excellence. So Wolfgang Mozart’s music is 
not perhaps typically rococo, as J. C. Bach’s or 
papa Leopold’s was. We were reminded that 


By J. H. ELLIOT 


dangerous by, fine scholarship. The unfamiliarity - 


of much of Berlioz has given added authority, 
and possibly increased confidence, to initiates. 
It is, however, a poor compliment to a great 
man to cosset him. Berlioz’ back was broad 
enough to carry with ease all his faults, which 
seem obvious enough to those who are so impar- 
tial, or so insensitive, as to regard him as mortal 
and fallible. - 

We need not, therefore, look for perfection in 
pieces which, in this country, have hitherto been 
merely names in lists of works. Instead, we shall 
find typical Berlioz in a variety of styles, taken 
from representative periods of his artistic career. 
‘La Mort d’Orphée’, as readers of the com- 
poser’s Memoirs will recall, was the cantata 
written (to a set text) at Berlioz’ first attempt to 
secure the Prix de Rome—a venture which had 
Piquant consequences. Characteristically Berlioz 
included, in defiance of the rules, an important 
part for female chorus. There are also such 
unusual things as the employment in the 
orchestra of the cornet and the muted trombone, 
claimed by some critics as absolute innovations. 

The opening slow movement sketches a placid 
country scene, which is succeeded by more 
exciting music containing, rather surprisingly, 
a short and arresting figure used during the rest 
of the work somewhat in the manner of a 
Wagnerian leading-motive. It is associated with 


_the Bacchantes. Two sections of this cantata 


reappeared, with modifications, in the extra- 
ordinary ‘Lélio’, which was conceived as a 
pendant to the ‘Symphonie fantastique’. One 
of them is the quasi-impressionistic tableau 
musical which ends the cantata, representing in 
its original setting the stirring of the wind 
among the strings of Orpheus’ broken lyre. The 
accompanying piping of a shepherd, on the 
clarinet, led in the first version of ‘ Lélio’ to one 
of Berlioz’ most notorious instrumental quirks— 
the muting of the instrument by enclosing it in 
a cloth or leather bag. Third thoughts on the 
subject, it is worth recording, resulted in the 
abandonment of this rather startling experiment 
at a Weimar performancé of ‘Lélio’ in 1855. 

The obscurity of ‘ Sara la Baigneuse ’, absurdly 
- enough, is partly accountable to the ‘prejudice 
of previous generations against the mildly 
sensuous lines of Victor Hugo of which it is a 


oe setting. The piece, like many others of Berlioz, 
rem in various guises before taking its final 


f 
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Leopold <a wrote music by the performance 
of a onia da Caccia for four horns and 
strings with obbligato shot-gun, the intrepid 
performer on (or of) which was unnamed. 
Indeed, owing to certain electrical cracklings 
which interfered with the performance, I am 
not sure that I identified it, but it was easy to 
recognise the source of Wolfgang’s mastery of 
writing for the horn. This programme also 
included a new work by the Danish composer, 
Niels Viggo Bentzon, strong, forthright music, 
occasionally like Hindemith in manner but with 
sonorities of its own and a beautiful, meditative 
slow movement. 

The opera of the week, Zandonai’s ‘ Guilietta 
e Romeo” began by being too like Puccini—the 
idiom of Cavaradossi and Tosca sounded oddly 
in the miouths of the ‘star-crossed pair ’—but 
achieved individuality ‘as it proceeded, the last 


-act being first-rate opera, if not quite first-rate 


music, 
DyNELEY HuSSEY 


and scenes from ‘La Prise de Troie’ 


form. It was originally a male quartet and after- 
wards a vocal duet with pianoforte before the 
composer gave it ultimate shape asa work for 
three choirs and orchestra. It is not of the first 
importance in the Berlioz canon, but it has a 
graceful and languid charm. 

Perhaps the Gautier songs of ‘ Nuits d’été’ 
are not wholly unfamiliar—indeed, one of them, 
the exquisitely poignant. ‘ Absence’; is by way 
of being famous. As a song cycle the set con- 
forms to the basic requirement of variety within 
unity—aspects of the love theme treated in 
contrasted styles. The songs were conceived for 
voice and piano and were subsequently orches- 
trated. The first of the collection, the delicious 
‘ Villanelle ’, is remarkable evidence for Berlioz- 
ians who claim that the master’s melodies are 
often self-sufficing. The accompaniment is mani- 
festly secondary, and imposes an odd effect of 
rapid modulation, or rather propulsion, from 
key to-key. The melody alone seems to move 
with natural freedom from tonal implications, 
or at any rate fetters. 

The unfamiliarity of ‘La Prise de Troie’, 
which in fact comprises the first part of ‘ Les 
Troyens”’ and was severed at the outset from 
the remainder (now known as ‘Les Troyens 4 
Carthage’), is due largely to its inaccessibility 
save in unsatisfactory vocal scores. For many 
decades it has been possible to hire printed scores 
and parts for public performance, but not to 
buy them. This has produced a situation so 
grotesque, as affecting a work long out of copy- 
right, as to excuse, if not to justify, the late 
Cecil Gray’s equally fantastic proposal to 
instigate a burglary of the publisher’s premises 
—a project which fell through owing to the 
excessive rewards demanded for the task by 
experts from the Parisian underworld! 

‘Les Troyens’ is a great and majestic work, 
though less an opera than a series of scenes, 
The first part, dominated by Cassandra, is in 
effect a separate creation, both dramatically and 
in musical style. It contains great episodes un- 
matched elsewhere in music drama, notably the 
visitation of Aeneas by the shade of Hector. No 
doubt it is unequal, with that inequality that 
weakens almost every Berliozian masterpiece— 
but the grandeur of its sweep, and the fine 
classical spirit of the whole conception, give to 
it, as ‘indeed they do to the whole of ‘Les 
Troyems ’, a unique place in the history of opera. 
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me il p pr édit qu’une agréable A masterpiece of Man and Nature _ a 
ea année nous est réservée THIS 1s How Pp 
q ‘ YEAR - : i) IN STORE - Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 
a tous les deux. a ee 
hag FOR US BOTH that the tweed to which it is applied 


” is made from virgin Scottish-wool, spun, # 
- dyed, handwoven and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 


(Quelle dairvoyance ! ae 


Parties go well when there’s Dubonnet. about; and as a pre-lunch 
drink there’s nothing like Dubonnet for creating a formidable 
appetite. Dubonnet fills you with the joy of living but never 
leaves you liverish. All good bars serve Dubonnet and all good 
wine merchants stock it. The price is 20/- a large bottle. 


— DUBONNET DOES NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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“Issued by 
oa tHE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
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om F earn: is the cost, each year, of the Arrangements made with Universities 
TOBACEO Lifeboat Service: and it must be in AUSTRIA, GREECE, ITALY, SPAIN, 


is a never failing source of satis- 
faction to many who smoke much. 
In it, by craftsmen whose judg- 
-ment and skill have been handed 
down through generations, select- 


__ ed American leaf is subtly blended » 


with rare Orientals. With its 
rich complexity of “fragrance, 
7 Reserve is almost infinitely 


responsive to the mood of the’ 


moment. In action or relaxation, 
as a spur to creative thought or 

_ an accompaniment to reverie, it 
matches the changing ‘humour of 
the most exacting smoker. 

_ A customer writes from 
Hampton-on-Thames... 
“I have pleasure to inform you 
that 7 Reserve is better than any 
other brand I have smoked.” 


To be obtained — 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES | 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


" Price 80/-per Ib., Post Paid. Send 
20/4 for sample quarter-Ib. tin 


met entirely from voluntary con- 
tributions. Yours, however small, 
- will help : send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
_ Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


HAPPINESS! 
With affection, care and security 
living in homely surroundings— - 
our children’s future is assured. 

This voluntary Society has nearly 


5,000 children now in its care, ~ 
depending on YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Bact elany 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND - .- 


CHILDREN’ s 


5 O CIETY 


formerly Waifs and Strays 
OLB TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, $.E.11, 


~ 


SWITZERLAND and YUGOSLAVIA offer 
exceptional opportunities fer enjoyable 
_ and economical holidays. 


EXAMPLES-— 
VIENNA Scr 
32 days, 363 gns.:17 days, 26 gns. | 
BARCELONA 
26 days, 35 gns. 
LAUSANNE | 
23 days, 323 gns. 


TOUR OF SICILY 
16 days, 59 gns. — 
VENICE—ATHENS—ROME 
“21 days, 69 gns. 


~ Also spécial " Musicians’ Tours” in 
Gupte and Italy 
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TWO SPECIAL EASTER TOURS | 
TO SICILY AND TO baste AF 


Bi Lee JOHN'S ROAD, 


MIDDLESEX 
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One. OF THE BEST simple soups is called a 


peasant soup. Take two potatoes, two onions, 
two carrots, two leeks, two “tomatoes, andsa 
~small turnip. Slice them up and stew them 


gently in‘a little butter or margarine, Now add a 


' 


few sprigs of parsley, one whole clove, and salt 
- and pepper. Pour in enough hot water to cover 
_ them, and boil the soup for’an hour. By that 
time the liquid will be about the right quantity 
for serving, so, after taking out the parsley and 
the clove, rub the whole thing through a sieve. 

With the same vegetables you can make. an’ 
imitation Italian minestrone, but as you are not 
going to sieve this afterwards you must cut the- 
vegetables up in small pieces, and leave out the 
clove. Use a little less water, and about twenty 
“minutes before the soup, will be done add a 
‘small handful of broken macaroni or spaghetti. 
I usually add as well a few Brussels sprout 
leaves or bits of white cabbage leaf, and it will 
make the soup look all the more appetising if a 
few tinned or quick-frozen peas can be added, 
too. Do not be afraid of it getting rather thick; 
it is meant to be fairly solid. As a last refine- 
ment,-hand round a dish of grated cheese to be 
sprinkled over it. 


A’ soup which needs a little milk in it is. 


watercress soup. For this, make a potato soup in 


’ 


the usual way with milk and water, half and 
half, for the liquid, and cook with it from the 
~ beginning about a handful of watercress leaves 
stripped from their stalks. Use more or less. 
watercress according to your taste, and when the 
Potatoes are done rub it all through a sieve. I 
think a very little cream here improves the soup, 
also a little chopped, raw watercress or a few 
very small leaves added right at the end. 


suggestions for the 


Here is a soup for which you really should 
have stock. Beguile your greengrocer into letting 
you have some white pickling onions; as small 
as possible and all the same size, and when you 
have got them, peel them and fry them very 
lightly in a little butter without browning them. 
Then add half a teaspoon of caster sugar and go 
on frying the onions, rolling them about in the 
saucepan, until they are golden brown all over. 
Now add a pint-and-a-half of stock made from 
chicken’s giblets, if possible, or vegetables, season 
with salt and pepper, and boil for a quarter of 


an hour. Serve just like that, the onions still 


whole, with some dice of fried bread as well, 
if you like. 
AMBROSE HEATH 


WHEN THE POTATO VANISHES 


I have: noticed there seems to be something 
wrong with potatoes this year. By the time the 
centres are properly cooked, the outside has 
fallen away into the boiling water so that nearly 
half the potful is poured down the sink when 
the water is drained off. 

This is a legacy from last summer with its 
very sunny, dry weather. With the extra 
sunshine we had, the potato plants made more 
starch than they usually do. The starch in the 
tubers is in the form of small granules which 
erupt and swell on cooking. These granulés are 
much larger than usual this year and there is 
less connective tissue holding the starch granules 
in place. So when you boil the potatoes, the 
outside layers of starch granules swell up so 
much that the connective tissue cannot hold 
them in place, and they fall into the boiling 
water before the centre of the tuber is cooked. 

One solution is to steam instead of to boil 


Housewife 


the’ potatoes, but this leaves them unsalted and 
unappetising. I have found that cutting up the 
potatoes into small, evenly sized pieces helps, 
if you want to boil in the usual way. Another 
way is to part boil them in salted water and 
then pour off most of the water, leaving a little 
in the bottom of the pan. When you put them 
back on the cooker, they will steam in this water, 
which should be completely boiled away and 
leave the potatoes dry and floury. Shake the 
pan frequently to prevent sticking and burning. 
BEN WEBSTER 


Notes on Contributors 


SiR FRANCIS SIMON, F.R.S. (page 83): Professor 
of Thermodynamics, Oxford University since 
1945; author of Waste: The Threat to Our 
Natural Resources, The Neglect of Science, 
etc. 

H. L. A. Hart (page 87): Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford University since 1952: 
Fellow and Tutor in Philosophy, New Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1945-52 

Rt. Hon. Lorp HAItLey, P.c. (page 89): Director, 
African. Research Survey 1935-38; Governor 
of the United Provinces 1928-1934; author of 
Native Administration in the British African 
Territories, etc. 

JOHN SPARROW (page 94): Warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford, since 1952; practised as bar- 
rister in Chancery Division 1931-39 and 
1946-52 

C, W. Pups, F.S.A. (page 97): 
Officer to the Ordnance Survey 
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author of Homer's Daughter, Collected 
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Crossword No. 1,342. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


Geograms. By Sam 


book tokens, 


oo.) (2S aR - 4 eee 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, January 26. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword ° in the left-hand top oe. all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
ion is final 


The answers to the across clues are anagrams of the 
lights which are the names of ‘ geographical locations ” 
arge and small, wet and dry) in and round the British | money (9) 

sles. A hyphen in the answer to 15 is to be ignored. “9, Coffers made by a Miltonic ruler (4) 
Down clues are normal. The unchecked letters can be 498, eae estate or poet (6) 
arranged as TEN CHILDREN SKETCH. Soe. 14, 


CLUES—ACROSS 
1. Is in masterly control but is stupid about Greek 


Learner hi water in what looks like an umbrella (7) 

15. Another Sam gives the penitent a start (9) 

17R. A. medical man’s letters convert this god into a 
sheep (4) 

18. To opped weeds are objects in view in Scotland (6) 

21. Soft fabric for a sitting room (5) 

22. Thomas translated ‘ Don Quixote ’, Anne sings (7) 

23. Small part of the week’s work (3) 

25R. Eighty yards of worsted cloth for a Nazi minister (3) 

27R. Makes reparations at one stroke with no barter in 
Scotland (6) 

29. Engravers’ kecks (7) 

peeRe his expanse of water puts an end to day-dreaming 


33. Shrubs are rather blown about in the harbour town (7) 
36R. If oe re puzzled it’s probably because you’ve bought 


a “38. Oe alcoholic drink was ae than a om (5S) 
40. ‘ of the tramp-royal ’ Kipling) (7) 
_ 45. Cautioned the distraught We 


ptimus Harding (6) 
according to the 


e 48. Spenser’s rarely in trouble giving instructions to the 
Sead a a Et || | ae Be Sere ie the King’s companion (5) 

L ARE ms es SRE as | 4 Be Pas, eatneextnics on rocky debris (5) 
tee aie a 2 DOWN 


— 1, Crazy lady composed a crazy letter (4) 
mi & Got up like Arethusa (5) 

8. Where Yeats stayed for nothing? (3) : 
-* Boston, the home of the bean and the ——’ (3) 
A negligent woman gives a bird a ow blow (8) 
umed internally like porridge (5 
ive back in the lasers alt of 
8R. mposer anagram 0: 
2. ote eves found in the inner ear (6) 


reece (5) 


. 


10. You get an early shake-down in this Warwickshire 
village (5) 

11. This coin has a true ring about it (4) 

12. College hymnologist (5) 

16. A watery mess; on reflection you'll find a colloidal 
suspension in it (5S) 

19R. Let it make up for an inscription (5) 

20R. One naturally gets a variety of teas from here (4) 

24, German merit was once the reverse of valiant (4) 

26. The sticky part of the vegetable has been removed 
for the general (3) 

28. Mineral tangle (3) 

30. Container with 19R makes a champion (6) 

31R. Mean anagram of 8R (4) 

32. Riddles perhaps, in Gaelic (4) 

33. Annoying in U.S.A. (5) 

34. See 47 (5) 

35. Workman who repairs broken goods (5) 

87, Stay over the border and make a rattle with a queer 
appendage (4) 

39. An Indo-German might make you think differently (4) 

41. Made of sand perhaps, this thing irritates baby (3) 

4%. The name means healer but literally it suggests a 
swimmer (3) 

43R. Bird in the nest (3) 

44K. This tool would help you to make a waxen image (3) 

46. Found in 5R as well as in old English (3) 


Solution of No. 1,340 
eH aTN Ct NTS orca 
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ALL Balk 1 Balu 
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Prizewinners: Ist prize: L. Eccles seein 8 upon 
Tyne, 2); 2nd prize: R. Tomlins (Torquay); 
3rd prize: O. R. Jones (Bradfield) 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (foundedin1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


of all examining Boards. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Degrees; 
Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma in Education; 
Diplomas in Theology, 
Geography, Social Science, 
Public Administration; 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Responsions, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Previous. 

Oversea School Cert: & H.S.C. 
DIPLOMAS IN. EDUCATION 
LAW SOCIETY, BAR 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Write for Prospectus 


of Postal Courses to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


THE 


easy ASSiMil. way 


Assimil is the accepted Continental method 
that teaches you, in a few months, languages 
as they are spoken—without the drudgery 
of learning by heart. 
Assimil books alone, or preferably a com- 
bination of books and records, bring you 
a thoroughly practical and satisfying means 
of home study. 
For over a quarter of a century the Assimil 
system has been recognised on the Conti- 
nent as the easiest modern method of learning 
languages. It isa great success. Try it, and 
you will become yet another enthusiast. 
Complete courses in: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 
COMPRISING: — 
@ Preliminary courses each of 8 double sided 
78 r.p.m. 10" records and textbook and :— 
@ Advanced continua- 
tion courses each of 12 
records. 
@Complete and ad- 
vanced courses may be 
purchased on easy terms. 


Courses are also available 
for those whose native tongue 
is not English. 


— se ee 
| ASSiMiL (England), Dept. A183, 

10 Pembridge Sq., London, W.2. | 
: Phone: BAYswater 5131. 


Please send your Free Brochure on | 


| aSsimiL LANGUAGE COURSES | 


In French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian. 


1 am interested in ” | 
| {| Records } Books 
| NBME Seret carr asicntey eds iso tbotecsacus Sotheasviehacscee. | 
i RE RSS See | 
: Jan.19 
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Tuition by post for = 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


may be obtained without residence or attendance at lectures. 


examinations have to be passed, but two only ih Certaincases. Fou 1887, 
U.C.C. provides specially planned Agnes ud¥ courses for General ificate 
of Education (for Entra ce wractilty t equi ean nts, or Direct Entry. legree), 


and the Intermediate ahd Final. pxaminatipn ‘for B.A.,-B.Sc., B: anh -)s 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LU.B., B.D., B. Mug. * The Colfege is an Educational Trost with a 
staff of highly qualified Tutors, ‘atid the low fees may be paid by instalments. 
Over 37,000 U.C.C. students) PASSE D London University exams., 1920-1955. 


* PROSPECTUS‘ containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY ES 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE” 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE > 


Co 


Brochure on the 
latest methods 
of home training 


CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 


PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce including:=—~ 


Art Electricity Production Engineering 
Accountancy in the Home Radio 
ouR BA EXGROUND | Advertising Fes aaa ; Refrigeration 
ieea" Aeronautical Engineering Heat’g, Ventilat'g Eng. Salesmanship 
8 us w. Se Book-keeping Journalism Secretaryship- 
: Building Languages Shorthand == 
Business Management Mathematics Short Story Writing 
Civil Service Mechanical Engineering Sanitation — : 
Common Entrance Exam. Motor Engineering Telecommunigations 
Commercial Subjects Musical Appreciation Television «= 
Draughtsmanship P.M.G. Licences Time & Motion Study 
Hirsi Drawing Photography Works Management 
%*& The only HOME STUDY College | Electrical Engineering Police and many others 


operated by a world wide manu- 
facturing organisation. 


Also courses for—General Certificate of Education, BSc. (Eng:), 
AM.LGE., LOB, AACA, ACLS, A.M.BribR.E., City 


& Guilds § Examination, etc, Send for details of our FREE ADVIGE SERVICE 


LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 


With many courses we supply 
equipment for practical work, These include : 

RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- 
TRY;; PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, 


etc. - 
POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
| Send for our FREE book. 


A.M.I.Mech.E., 


COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


OCK 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES D 183, 
* E M i | N ST l T U TES Grove Park Road, Palen W.4. as 
ARIE. + ..s onpevcasdsacetuachPapiniar eh tans inciven qtatearipae 


' 
I 
1 
An Educational Organisation | 
associated with the E.M.I. group | 
{ 

1 


of Companies including 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, 


SUBJECT(S) OF INTEREST............cscscessececesepes Fistor ones 
COLUMBIA, Etc. 


19/1/56 We-shball not worry you with personal visits, IC.62a 


is far and away the easiest “af all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound .of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to léarm in 20 
hours or less without correspondence 

lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


| The Cambridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. 14), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


i Corporation at 35 Macrs i 


Write rr 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 


how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer.’’ 

If you want training that matches your 
enthusiasm, generous personal service 
that meets your every need, write for the 
prospectus today—while you think of it. 


By applying now you will haye the 
opportuhity of -enrolling at very — 
moderate terms, Many pupils earn the 
fee several times over during tuition. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL. TUITION im 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B,; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
and for the professional ex Pea 4 in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Management, &e. 
and many intensely Sete ee non-exam.) 
courses in’ commercial subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee ,of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL 


wherever they may be, look 
forward to a world of  inter- 
national friendship. It is: easier 
to make friends with those who 
“speak the same language.” 
Esperanto is extremely easy to 
learn—it has no complicated 
idiomatic forms and only a few 
simple grammatical rutes. 


A complete Correspondence Course 

costs only 10s., including textbook, 

dictionary and correction of exercises. 

Send 6d. for informative literature 
and introductory booklet. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
Dept. L.1.e, 140 Holland Park Ave., W.11 


STORIES 


BM/BOOK WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to ie oa ats 32. p 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving | 


officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
are ex-students. Our unique system of ti 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE pea 


. January 19, 1956 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 


testimonials from full- and part-time 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING © 


